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From the President . . 


Greetings from St. Louis! Nothin 
takes the place of meeting friends. io 
certainly this is one of the very real 
functions of a national conference. 
Greetings go particularly to those of 
you who found it impossible to be with 


us. 

This 1961 Conference will be recalled 
for a very long time as one of our most 
successful conferences. Thanks are due 
Aladine Shomaker and Thelma McClure 
and their hard working committees for 
their great efforts. You will be receiv- 
ing a conference digest shortly. Mrs. 
Bertha Campbell is editor of the Digest. 

A NANE directory will go to press 
shortly after the first of the year. It 
will reflect the 1961-62 membership list. 
Be sure your dues are paid! Our hope 
is to have this as complete as possible 
and we need you. 

The NANE Board has directed me to 
proceed to appoint a small study com- 
‘mittee to prepare three kinds of state- 
ments: (1) Nursery Education needs to 
be more adequately defined, (2) stand- 
ards for nursery school teachers and 
(3) standards for nursery schools. We 
are soliciting financial support to spon- 
sor these study committees. Progress 
reports will be made to you from time 
to time. 

I solicit your ideas and suggestions 
for the implementation of this directive. 

With the completion of these state- 
ments we should be in a much better 
position to clarify our stand for the edu- 
cation of young children. Such state- 
ments should also aid states as they 
evolve more adequate standards for the 


The relationship of your national or- 
ganization to its affiliate and individual. 
members has been a source of confusion 
to many people. The original plan of 
building a “tight ship” has not always 
been apparent. To clarify the role of 
national, affiliate and individual mem- 
bers it seemed wise to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the situation and make 
recommendations. 


Ralph Witherspoon, Edith Dowley, 
and Evaline Omwake make up the com- 
mittee charged with this difficult task. 
They have been directed to report back 
to the Board and membership at the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1962. This 
report should go a long way in building 
a structure related to the many func- 
tions of NANE. They solicit your ideas. 


And now to our major goal for 1961- 
62—membership. We cannot serve the 
cause of young children without great- 
er membership! The muscle we need 
can come only with more people. There 
should be thousands of people who are 
willing to support the programs of 
NANE with $5.50 memberships. Some- 
how we need to reach these people. Our 
voice cannot be very loud with just over 
a thousand members. 


Your help must be given! As your 
spokesman, I charge each of you with 
getting new members. Your national 
organization can only serve you if you 
give it the wherewithal to serve. Please 
be a member of the membership com- 
mittee! 


Best wishes for a successful 1962. 


care and protection of children. GLENN R. HAWKES 


DR. HOWARD A. LANE 


Dr. Howard A. Lane, who dedicated his life to the problems of America’s 
youth, died in San Francisco recently. 

He had served on the faculties of New York University and Northwestern 
University and the last three years, had been a professor of education at San 
Francisco State College. 

Dr. Lane’s varied career included serving on the executive board of the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Educatic n, combining‘a study of delinquency with 
training police recruits in Detroit, and reorganizing the social science depart- 
ment at Hampton Institute. 
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From the Editors . . 


Ten years ago, seven neophytes ac- 
cepted the responsibility of publishing 
the NANE Journal. What these neo- 
phytes lacked in publishing acumen 
they made up in enthusiasm and a wil- 
ingness to learn. Within a fairly short 
period of time, format, copy, marginal 
marks, proof reading, type setting and 
bulk mailing became as commonplace 
as spinach, codliver oil, pushers and 
juice time. 


Planning and putting the Journal to- 
gether, making contacts and occasional 
frantic calls to friends for articles which 
in those days were hard to come by; 
cutting and pasting the complete layout; 
typing and pasting corrections on the 
off-set printing copy; getting copy to 
the printer; and then maintaining ad- 
dress files; putting Journals into enve- 
lopes; typing and licking address labels; 
(Flo Gould, remember?) licking and 
applying thousands of stamps; sorting, 
stacking and wrapping Journals by 
states, transporting Journals to the post 
office—all these became routine tasks. 


One of the biggest problems was an- 
swering mail, especially letters such as 
these, “My Journal hasn’t arrived. 
Where is it? Send it.” (No name given.) 
or “I haven’t received my Journal. Per- 
haps it is because I have moved several 
times. Will you please send it?” (No 
address given.) 


One letter we shall always cherish is 
from Dorothy Cohen whose article, 
“Physical Disability and Emotional De- 
velopment” appeared in the Volume 
XVI, No. 1, 1960-61 Journal. Dorothy had 
been trying for a period of time to pay 
her NANE dues, receive the Journal and 
check on the publication date for her 
article. Letters were going to the wrong 
address and to the wrong people (“I’m 
sure you will join me in shared laughter 
at the continuing jinx on my efforts to 
remain in communication with NANE. 
I am enclosing the letter I received 
which apparently was put into the 
wrong envelope. Thus, I still do not 
have the missive from you meant for 
me, nor do I know what has happened 
to my membership! Could I persuade 
you to try again..... 
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Finally things were straightened out 
and we received another letter which 
said in part, “Dear Docia, I am putting 
this on a first name footing, because a 
relationship so full of mutual forgive- 
ness and understanding deserves no 
worse. You will be happy to know that 
I am in the fold again—lock, stock and 
barrel, five dollars worth .. .” 


During this period exciting things 
were happening. At the NANE Con- 
ference in Cincinnati, the decision was 
made to move on into a printed publi- 
cation and to change the format of the 
Journal. In the Fall of 1958 the Journal 
of Nursery Education made its first pub- 
lic appearance and was enthusiastically 
received. 


In addition to its new dress, several 
new sections were added and three new 
members joined the editorial staff. In 
addition, Mrs. Bess Ferguson, a profes- 
sional journalist, was employed to serve 
as production manager. This important 
step made it possible for the editorial 
staff to concentrate on content without 
the worry about layout, printing, mail- 
ing, or routine correspondence. Since 
1958, Bess Ferguson has taken over more 
and more Journal duties and now has 
the official title of Managing Editor. 
How the editorial staff ever functioned 
without Bess will never be known. 


Another change is now about to take 
place. Effective with the Winter issue, 
1962, Nell Goldsmith will take over the 
duties of Journal editor assisted by Mi- 
nerva Golden and Elizabeth Vernon 
who will serve as Associate Editors. We 
welcome them to their new assignment 
with open arms and with very best wish- 
es for a highly succesful and productive 
term of office. - 


To the outgoing staff, “The reward of 
a thing well done is to have done it.” It 
would have been impossible to have 
had a more loyal, dedicated group of 
people with whom to work. To Theresa 
Mahler, Polly McVickar, Rosalie Blau, 
Katherine Read, and Elizabeth Woods 
who remained active workers and con- 
tributors for the entire ten years, and 
to members who joined the staff at a 
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later date, Frances Stiles, Bruce Gard- 
ner, Bess Ferguson, Glenn Hawkes, Evie 
Beyer and June Patterson, appreciation 
and heartfelt thanks for a job superbly 
done. Each one has a special star stud- 
ded crown in our hall of fame. 


We also want to thank two former 
editorial staff members who contributed 
so generously of their time and creative 
talents—Abigail Eliot and Margaret 
McFarland. 


Our appreciaiton to the NANE Presi- 
dents under whom we served, Millie 
Almy, Harriet Nash, Theo Reeves, Edna 
Mohr and Glenn Hawkes and to the 


tions, encouragement and _ support 
throughout the years. 


One final word seems appropriate. 
When a substitute teacher asked the 


eight year old sister of four year old 


twins enrolled in one of our nursery 
schools whether the twins were identi- 
cal, the eight year old replied, “Oh my 
goodness no. One wets his pants and 
the other swears to God.” Changes or 
differences in future Journals may not 
be as dramatic as this, but changes there 
will be and this is good, for it means 
that we continue to move ahead. 


DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 


NANE Board members for their sugges- MARY ALICE MALLUM 


SUGGESTIONS FROM AN INCURABLE OPTIMIST 


Not what our communities can do for us, but what we can do for our com- 
munities—and our country, this is our pressing problem. 

These are indeed troubled days in our land and it behooves every teacher, 

_whether of nursery aged children or older ones, to think deeply about one of 
the problems she can attack, namely the devastating scourge of racial and re- 
ligious prejudice. 

I dare to hope for the day when every nursery school will try to see to it that 
it enrolls children from families of different racial groups and different religious 
faiths, and that the loving, unbiased acceptance of all children will be reflected 
in all children’s attitudes toward each other. 

In some communities this might necessitate some very carefully planned par- 
ents’ meetings, with talks, possibly by unbiased people of stature in the com- 
munity, and frank discussions of this serious problem in our beloved country 
and in our community. 

The day is late. Our responsibility surely is to get to work on this problem 
immediately. 


ELIZABETH L. WOODS 
Editorial Staff 
NANE Journal 


FOCUS ON CHILDREN 


Children and their world of play and wonder are presented in FOCUS ON 
CHILDREN, a film recently released by NANE. The film shows how effective 
principles of nursery education to create a desirable and challenging environ- 
ment may be used by parents and other adults who have the responsibility for 
young children in nursery schools and day care centers. 

This picture is designed for showing to college classes in child development, 
nursery education and kindergarten training; to high school classes in child care 
and vocational guidance; to nursery education conferences on day care, coopera- 
tive nursery schools, private nursery schools and other adult education groups. 

The 16 mm film is in black and white with narration and music. Running time 
is 25 minutes. It may be rented for $7.50 a day or purchased for $90.00. Free 
previews for prospective purchasers. 

Write: National Association for Nursery Education, 155 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 
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NANE MOVES AHEAD 


Highlights of Executive Board Sessions — NANE Biennial Conference 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI — October 17-21, 1961 


The theme, “Children in Focus,” pervaded all of the board sessions at the St. 
Louis Conference. NANE recognized its responsibility to give active leadership 
to all groups concerned with the education of young children. 


The most significant action of the board was the appointment of a study com- 
mittee to explore and formulate statments of standards for nursery schools, 
qualifications for nursery school teachers, and a definition of nursery education— 
these to be reported at the October, 1962 board meeting. 


Newly elected members to the NANE executive board are: Edith Dowley, 
Stanford University, vice-president; Adele Goldstein, Cincinnati, treasurer; 
Blanch Persky, New York University and Evelyn Omwake, Yale University, 
members-at-large. 

Long Range Committee was instructed to make a report with recommenda- 
tions for action concerning the organizational structure of NANE at the next of- 
ficial board meeting and to give a report at the next conference. 

Membership in NANE for 1960-61 totaled 1106. Increased membership is to be 
one of the major goals of this year’s board. 


The membership committee was instructed to seek memberships among those 
people interested in the field of early childhood education as a means of fulfilling 
the goals of NANE, believing that the strength of any organization exists 
through informed, participating members. 

Affiliate Groups. The board voted that a local or state group may affiliate 
directly with NANE. It was recommended that where possible, the new affiliate 
should have representation in an existing state or regional Association for 
Nursery Education. A new affiliate group—the American Council of Parent 
Cooperatives—was announced. 


Honorary Membership Committee is to be appointed to explore the possibility 
of establishing criteria for selecting persons for honorary membership to NANE, 
and to submit recommendations for action by the next conference date. 

NANE Journal will be edited by Nell Goldsmith, New York, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. Minerva Golden and Betty Vernon will be associate editors. 

Publication Committee, with Susan Maxfield as chairman, will work out policy 
and content decisions for leaflets and booklets to be published by NANE. In co- 
operation with the Vocational Research Institute in Chicago, NANE is helping 
rewrite a monograph on nursery schools. 

Distribution Center sold or disseminated over 40,000 publications the past year. 


NANE Directory will be made available to all NANE members and to educa- 
tional institutions after January 1, 1962. It may be sold to commercial organi- 
zations for a fee of $25. 

NANE Headquarters now shares an office with The National Foundation at 
155 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. New office equipment was purchased and 
the organization received a gift of furniture. 

Constitution Revision Committee received recommendations for further consti- 
tutional revisions to be considered at the next board meeting. 

Public Relations Committee was established by the board. Its first charge is 
to evolve its own goals and return with a plan of action. 

NANE will be represented in 1962 at the Modess Foundation Family Life In- 
stitute, Arden House, New York. 

NANE Conference, 1962, will look at the whole field of nursery education 
today, relating the old with the new. Judy Cauman, program chairman, and Gay 
Faddis, arrangements chairman, invited everyone to meet in Philadelphia in 


October, 1962. MARY MINNIE 
Secretary 
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What Do You Think . . 


Interpreting The Significance of Learning Experiences in 
the Nursery School 
JUNE PATTERSON 


Could the quality of communication 
between nursery school and other teach- 
ers be improved? 


Do we adequately interpret the op- 
portunities for learning offered by a 
good nursery school? 


Elementary teachers seem to focus on 
skills, knowledge and understanding 
when they speak of the contribution of 
the school. Nursery school teachers 
have been lucid in their descriptions of 
the personality development values of 
the nursery school, but less clear about 
the other kinds of learnings that take 
place. 


I am struck daily by how much the 
‘learning of a specific skill or gaining a 
new understanding enhances personal- 
ity development and I feel sure that 
this is an experience familiar to every 
teacher. 

Many significant learnings take place 
through involvement with meaningful 
materials and relationships. Three, four, 
and five year olds are usually interested 
in activities such as: housekeeping, sing- 
ing, dancing, sand and water play, paint- 
ing, blockbuilding, woodworking, dis- 
covering things and climbing. They are 
generally imaginative, inventive, spon- 
taneous, curious, friendly; and they are 
usually ready to share their ideas and 
feelings with one or more children. 

A teacher lends her encouragement, 
her understanding, her friendliness, her 
sympathy, her skills and her experience 
when needed to support the relation- 
ships and to foster or develop the deep 
involvement with materials so import- 
ant to learning. 

The child who tentatively joins a 
group of children and a teacher at a 
clay table and later says “Clay is fun!” 
may be learning from others the value 
of relationships and a sense of the worth 
of materials. 

The child who again and again pours 
water into a bucket of dry sand observ- 
ing the bubbles rise to the surface and 
says, “There’s air in this sand” is de- 


Miss Patterson is Supervisor, Nursery School, Univer- 
sity Elementary School at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


veloping his powers of observation, dis- 
covering a fact and, perhaps, relating 
this experience to an earlier one. 


Many specific skills and understand- 
ings are gained through involvement 
with materials coupled with meaning- 
ful experiences and relationships. The 
child who learns to mix two colors to 
a third, to ride a trike, to play a game, 
to write his name, to recognize and use 
symbols, to tie his shoe, to fit dishes 
into a drainer—is learning specific 
skills. 

The child who learns that some dad- 
dies cook (although his doesn’t), that 
two halves don’t always make a whole, 
that sea-life that looks like a plant may 
be an animal; that lizards can grow a 
new tail but people cannot grow a new 
finger, how to cope with his limitations 
and find better ways to use his abilities 
—gains valuable attitudes and under- 
standings to help him to accept differ- 
ences, avoid stereotypes, and tolerate 
ambiguities. 

The four year old who visits the kin- 
dergarten, talks a big boy into giving 
him a turn on a two wheel bike, falls 
down, scraping his knees and elbows, 
and returns day after day to repeat this 
difficult task, is certainly extending his 
skills. This mastery gives him power 
and enhances his belief in himself. The 
difference between what he can do and 
what he dreams of doing is lessened. 


The child through new understand- 
ings, broadening concepts, making con- 
nections and seeing relationships, learn- 
ing facts and reasons can gradually 
come to feel that the world is not as 
overwhelming as it seems; and finds 
that what was strange is now familiar 
and a part of him. 

The gaining of such skills and under- 
standings is a significant part of a child’s 
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nursery school experience; and the ele- 
mentary school teacher may perceive 
it as the most significant part. 

Is it feasible, then that more atten- 
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tion to this aspect of the value of nurs- 
ery education might lead to better com- 
munication and understanding of its 
contribution to children’s learning? 


Communication - by Word or Deed? 
BETTY JONES 


What techniques do children use to 
communicate their feelings? Some rely 
on a direct physical approach to both 
other children and adults—hugging, 
hitting, using bodily language to let 
us know about themselves. When the 
feelings thus expressed are aggressive 
ones, a teacher reacts with feelings 
ranging from acceptance through un- 
easiness to retribution. Whatever her 
own feelings, however, she usually has 
to take direct action. 

Physical aggression by a child does 
have what is in a sense the advantage 
of presenting obvious hazards to life 
and limb. A teacher must intervene 
when Johnny goes after Suzy with a 
rock or a saw. Johnny may make his 
teacher uncomfortable, leave her at her 
wits’ end, and find her unable to follow 
up with consistent firmness and affec- 
tion after he and the saw have been sep- 
arated. Nevertheless it is a safe bet that 
he and the saw will be separated, and 
that Johnny will be given some idea 
of where the limits are. 

Similarly, most teachers do not re- 
main passive when pinched or kicked 
by an angry or attention-demanding 
child. They make ready use of physical 
restraint as well as words, preventing 
repetition of the action even while of- 
fering reasonable or sympathetic ex- 
planations. 

While some children rely on their 
large muscles, others are more skilled 
in the use of words. Teachers encour- 
age the development of this skill. Ver- 
bal expression is regarded as, perhaps, 
more civilized than physical, and as an 
indication of the child’s increasing ma- 
turity. Words help us understand a 
child’s wishes—“Can you tell me about 
it?”—and we actively encourage the use 
of words as a substitute for physical 
hurting. “Ask him if you can use the 
truck.” “Tell him you don’t like that.” 

This is a reasonable teaching ap- 
proach, certainly; and for most chil- 
dren words are a helpful and approp- 
riate tool. But in the hands of an oc- 


Mrs. Jones is Instructor, Pacific Oaks College, Pacific 
Oaks, Pasadena, California. 


casional child, “telling” may develop 
into a weapon fully as devastating as 
hitting, yet much more acceptable from 
an adult point of view. 


Jim wanted the boat Jack was 
playing with. Both were sturdy 
four-year-olds, Jack not easily in- 
timidated ordinarily. Jim didn’t lay 
a hand on him. He simply sat down 
beside Jack and directed a verbal 
barrage at his ears. 

“You need to give me the boat 
right now because I need it because 

. .” until after several minutes 
Jack burst into tears, shoved the 
boat at Jim and ran miserably 
away. 

What is the teacher’s responsibility 
in a situation like this? Is this an ac- 
ceptable technique for social manipu- 
lation which Jim is entitled to use if 
he is able? Bullying does not always 
involve physical force. Words may hurt 
even more than blows, as any child who 
has been called “stupid”, “baby”, or 
“nigger”, knows. 

And, further, a child as subtly skilled 
in language as Jim is able to utilize this 
clever, “cute” torrent of words and rea- 
sons with nearly equal effectiveness 
against adults. 

“Jimmy, you need to get down, you’re 
out of bounds.” 

“But I just need to be up here for a 
few minutes because I...” and on it 
goes, and if Jim eventually gets down 
it is not until he has thoroughly assert- 
ed his control of the situation. 

It may be well for us to reconsider 
our role in such circumstances. As we 
encourage and demonstrate the substi- 
tution of words for actions, we inevit- 
ably find that some children quickly 
learn to beat us at our own game. 

For every reason we propose, they 
can supply a better one to counter it. 
As Donny’s mother said ruefully in try- 
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ing to explain her inability to set limits 
at home, “He’s often more logical than 
I am.” And so he argues, and she ar- 
gues, and he wins—too often. 

For their own sakes, we suggest, chil- 
dren must not be allowed regularly to 
argue adults into corners. If we have 
set a limit, it is (we hope) for good rea- 
sons, and we ought not need to feel de- 
fensive about it. This is emphatically 
not to say that we should not listen, 
most of the time, to most children’s 
reasonable arguments, and even ac- 
knowledge ourselves in the wrong on 
occasion. 

But a child who always wins in ver- 
bal conflicts has scant foundation for 
confidence that adults, most of the time, 
know what they are doing. If they do 
not, how can a child, unsure as he often 
is despite his ready words, ever hope to 
grow big and confident? 

How can we avoid arguments? In the 
first place, is there perhaps something 
to be said for the old, much-deplored 
. Stand of the parent, “Do it because I 
say so”? Nursery school teachers, with 
adequate time in a designedly child- 
centered environment, do not often 
need to be arbitrary, from their point 
of view, in their requests. Yet they 
have learned to answer the endless 
“Why’s” with reasons that are not 
really reasons. 

Children are often asking not “Why 
do I have to?” but “Do I have to?” So 
it is that a simple affirmation of the 
way things are—“Because it’s time to go 
home”—is ordinarily a more appropri- 
ate response to the question, “Why do 
I have to go home now?” than some- 


thing. along the line of, “Because it’s 


time to go home because it’s lunch time 
and all the children are going home and 
the teachers are going home and so you 
can come back tomorrow . 


“Do it because I say so ‘(and I love 


you, and am bigger and wiser than 
you)” is in a very realistic sense the 
ultimate reason for a child, regardless 
of how we sugarcoat our requests with 
logical explanations. Children, after 
all, are not necessarily Jogical in adult 
terms. Maybe they are more realistic. 
A young teacher was explaining 
at considerable length to a child the 
reasons why he must not do what 
he had just been doing. Finally, not 
certain he had been listening or had 
understood, she asked “Now Pablo, 
what did I say?” He replied calmly, 
“You said, No.” 
Of course, she had. Pablo, wtih four- 
year-old directness and probably back- 


ed by a home where rules were simple 


and direct, understood this perfectly 
well. He was even able to enlighten 
the teacher, who had recently learned 
not to say No! No is a good and useful 
word, as children are (all too) aware. 
Are we overly afraid of it sometimes? 

In the second place, we can simply 
stop talking. Are we not demonstrating 
our awareness that any technique, even 
such a good technique as language, can 
be misused—if we call a halt to the 
words and return to action, to restrain, 
to hug, to simply hold, and thus to 
make it clear that words, besides being 
playthings, may mean what they say? 


What do you think? 
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STANDARDS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION - - 
A CHALLENGE TO NANE 


EVANGELINE BURGESS 


Teachers hold the key to good pro- 
grams for children. No one quibbles 
with that statment. Good teachers pro- 
vide good programs. Presumably good 
preparation adds to quality. How nurs- 
ery school teachers should be prepared 
for their professional work has been a 
confused matter of discussion, writing 
and sporadic action for years. Review- 
ing the literature or attending a few 
conferences will be convincing evidence. 

Are we, the professional nursery 
school teachers, getting anywhere with 
our discussions and writing? Are we 
coming closer to commonly-agreed- 
upon goals and plans of action? 

Or are we being pushed hither and 
yon by “reality”—the reality of public 
opinion, the numbers of young chil- 
dren being placed in group programs, 
the low salaries paid teachers, licensing 
laws, the variety and divisiveness a- 
mong ourselves? 

This article is an effort to point out 
where nursery school teachers are in 
relation to defining their educational 
standards, how standards are effectively 
defined for professional preparation, 
where nursery education is in relation 
to these processes, and what might be 
next steps. 


Where Are We? 


Realistically, what is the preparation 
of presently employed nursery school 
teachers? It is varied, we know. No 
national survey is available. The Cali- 
fornia State Department of Social Wel- 
fare in 1959 studied characteristics of 
staff of licensed day nurseries (1). 

A sample of half of all licensed nurs- 
ery facilities was sent questionnaires 
and 72% responded. On educational at- 
tainment these respondents reported: 


Directors Teachers 


High school or less 19% 35% 
1 to 4 years of college 41% 45% 
College degree 

or more; 40% 20% 
Courses or workshops 

related to nursery 

education 65% 59% 
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How this relates to the national pic- 
ture is only a guess, but California has 
more licensed nursery schools than any 
other single state. According to the 
U.S. Office of Education statistics in 
1960, California accounts for 17% of all 
day care centers (2). 


How Did We Get There? 


Historically, what happened to cause 
this wide range of preparation? Con- 
fusion has certainly resulted from the 
manner in which nursery education 
grew to serve varied functions in this 
country. In the ’20’s research was clear- 
ly the function of one segment, child- 
welfare was clearly the function of an- 
other. W.P.A. nursery schools, respons- 
ible for a tremendous spurt in numbers 
of schools, introduced still another func- 
tion—employment of teachers. Lanham- 
act schools brought another purpose 
into the picture—releasing womanpow- 
er for the national purpose. The rise of 
the cooperative movement is a response 
to yet another function—parent educa- 
tion. 

Social change, brought about by ur- 
ban and suburban living, has introduc- 
ed as yet unnamed and often unrecog- 
nized functions served by nursery 
schools. A student seminar at Pacific 
Oaks identified the following functions, 
purposes for which current programs in 
nursery education are organized, or rea- 
sons why parents send children to nurs- 
ery school: 


Care of children from economi- 
cally underprivileged homes 

Care of children for working 
mothers 

Parent education 

Social relationships for mother 

Freedom for mother 

Social prestige 

Research 

Observation-demonstration in 
child study 

Religious indoctrination 
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Therapeutic education for physi- 
cally or emotionally handicapped 
Education of children, meaning 
variously: 
socialization 
enjoyable “constructive” activity 
early preparation for academic 
work 
accelerated academic work 
mental health 
sensory training 
It is no wonder we are perplexed 
about defining adequate preparation for 
teachers when all these “functions”, 
rightly or wrongly, exist. Clarity of ap- 
propriate function can only be brought 
about by a strong professional group. 
A strong professional group is built 
through a sense of identification with 
standards of preparation and perform- 
ance in the occupation. 


How are standards of preparation for 
a profession defined? 


Four major avenues for defining 
‘standards for those who practice’a pro- 
fession are: 

Government licensing agencies 

Colleges offering professional 
preparation 

Organizations hiring professional 

ople 

The profession itself. 


Where is nursery education in rela- 
tion to each of these? 


Licensing of nursery schools in the 
United States is a state rather than a 
federal responsibility . The particular 
department—health, education or wel- 
fare—which is charged with this re- 
sponsibility varies from state to state. 
This variation in purpose for licensing 
is reflected in the standards—including 
‘3 standard for teacher preparation. 
(3 

Interested and informed individuals 
and local professional groups have often 
helped to write these standards. Often 
the standards try to present a goal for 
upgrading, but their essential function 
is to define minimum standards for so- 
ciety’s protection of children. They 
represent the “floor” below which a 
licensed facility may not fall and still 
retain its right to operate. 

Colleges offering professional prepar- 
ation have introduced variety of focus 
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and purpose to the task of educating 

ople for nursery teaching. Among 
our-year and _ graduate institutions 
there are four typical approaches. First, 
nursery school teaching as part of early: 
childhood education; second, the child 
development sequence in home eco- 
nomics which arose in the land-grant 
colleges and universities; third, prepar- 
ation through psychology; and fourth 
a sequence related to social work. 


These programs are all presumably 
well-conceived by informed professional 
faculty members, in some cases with 
the consulting help of nursery school 
people of the community. Unfortunate- 
ly their impact on the profession of 
nursery education is almost “theoreti- 
cal”, as indicated by an unpublished 
survey made by Lorraine Storey at 
Pacific Oaks in 1960. 


She sent questionnaires to a repre- 
sentative group of 57 colleges through- 
out the country offering programs in 
nursery education. Replies indicated 
that enrollments in these programs 
were low and that among those who 
graduated, all but a very few went 
into kindergarten-primary teaching be- 
cause of the better salaries and working 
conditions. 


Junior colleges offer terminal courses 
in child care, or nursery school teach- 
ing. Most schools present the sequences 
as family-life education, but some, 
either implicitly or explicitly assume 
occupational preparation. In California 
some junior colleges developed courses 
to fit into the Class C permit require- 
ment for the State Child Care Program. 


Most recent development in Califor- 
nia is a sequence of courses offered 
through the extension division of sev- 
eral state institutions. San Jose State 
College offers a “Nursery School Cur- 
riculum Extension Certificate Pro- 
gram” of 16 units (3 in Child Develop- 
ment, 6 in Creative Activities, 3 in Sup- 
ervision and Administration, 4 elec- 
tives). The plan was developed with 
the cooperation of the Private Nursery 
School Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia. University of California at Los 
Angeles, Extension Division, is prepar- 
ing a “core of courses” in nursery edu- 
cation. 


Organizations hiring professional 
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people represent the third avenue for 
defining standards of teacher prepara- 
tion. Because nursery schools exist un- 
der so many types of auspices, these 
standards vary greatly from school to 
school. The college hiring a nursery 
school teacher who will also be an in- 
structor of college students, usually 
requires a Master’s degree in child de- 
velopment or nursery education. The 
cooperative nursery school around the 
corner may require a background of 
education in nursery education or it 
may not. 

Groups of schools speak out for stand- 
ards of teacher preparation in articles 
contained in their organization’s publi- 
cation. The cooperative nursery school 
organizations have many examples of 
this approach. At the NANE Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles (1959), a private 
nursery school owner stated in a discus- 
sion session that she did not think edu- 
cational background was important in 
her hiring of a teacher, she trained a 
teacher on the job. Other administra- 
tors would have different standards. 


The profession itself is the fourth ap- 
proach to defining standards of prepar- 
ation. What has NANE done? A review 
of articles in the Journal and its prede- 
cessor, the Bulletin, reveals numerous 
articles by leaders in the field, spelling 
out various approaches to teacher edu- 
cation. Some are descriptions of pro- 
grams of specific colleges, some are the 
result of personal conviction arrived at 
through experience, one is a plan de- 
veloped by the committee of a regional 
association for nursery education. 

Pamphlets contain statements by 
leaders of the field related to teacher 
preparation. In “Essentials of Nursery 
Education” prepared by the publication 
committee of NANE (1950), the “essen- 
tial” for personnel is defined in these 
terms: 

“The training of a head teacher 

should include a foundation of 

child development training plus 
specialization in the field of nurs- 
ery school education. Additional 
preparation of a broad cultural na- 
ture is desirable. The teacher who 
brings talent and training in such 
fields as art, music, science, and 
literature can contribute much to 
the education of young children.” 
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At the 1961 Conference of NANE the 
Board moved to appoint a study com- 
mittee to explore and formulate state- 
ments about standards for nursery 
schools, nursery school teachers and 
nursery education, and to report at the 
1962 board meeting. News of this ac- 
tion was enthusiastically received by 
conference participants. 


Related professional organizations 
have also taken action. The teacher 
education committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
defined “Standards for Teachers in 
Early Childhood Education”(4). This 
statement is used as a standard by the 
Child Welfare League in its publica- 
tions. It is referred to in a publication 
of the Elementary School Principals of 
N.E.A.(5) and again in a publication 
by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers which states, “All teachers of 
nursery schools and_ kindergartens 
should have professional training lead- 
ing to state certification in early child- 
hool education (6). 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of N.E.A. at 
its spring 1960 meeting passed a resolu- 
tion, “that the State Departments of 
Education provide supervision and lead- 
ership for early childhood education in- 
cluding both nursery school and kinder- 
garten.”(7) The National Conference 
on Day Care in 1960 recommended 
“That every group day care center for 
young children be supervised by at 
least one person qualified in early 
childhood education.” This was consid- 
ered a minimum rather than a goal(8). 


Some other professions, through 
their professional groups, have well 
developed standards and means for 
maintaining them. The medical profes- 
sion, social work, professional nursing 
are examples. These standards are 
maintained by setting up boards of ex- 
aminers in each state who scrutinize 
the qualifications of prospective mem- 
bers of the profession. 


Another method these professions use 
is to “accredit” specific schools for pro- 
viding the education and training re- 
quired by standards of the profession. 
These well-developed procedures are 
well in the future for nursery educa- 
tion. 
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The teaching profession in the United 
States is developing somewhat differ- 
ently. Because public education is a 
responsibility of the several states, 
licensing teachers has been a responsi- 
bility of the state. Each state has estab- 
lished colleges to educate its teachers. 
Private colleges, wishing to prepare 
teachers for public school service, must 
be accredited by the state for the pur- 
pose. Teachers in private schools may 
or may not hold state credentials de- 
pending on the hiring school. 


A most recent development in the 
teaching profession is the trend toward 
the profession itself becoming the 
agency for defining who may be a mem- 
ber of the profession(9). One of the 
first steps in this movement was to de- 
fine the professional roles of the teach- 
er(10). This clarification of function 
permits more effective planning for 
teacher preparation 


How Does Nursery Education 
Move Ahead? 


Recent study in the sociology of in- 
stitutions may be helpful in pointing 
the way for the profession of nursery 
education to move ahead. Burton Clark, 
of the University of California and one 
of the few researchers in this field, says, 


“The professionalizing of an oc- 
cupation is a complex process that 
establishes codes of behavior which 
may be sanctioned from outside the 
occupation but are _ controlled 
mainly from within. Standards are 
set for entering the occupational 
group and for maintaining member- 
ship in good standing;..... Even 
within education—an occupational 
field not thoroughly professional- 
ized—various associations function 
as initiators and preservers of the 
professional attitude. 


“An embryonic profession can be 
generated only on the basis of fav- 
orable work conditions. There must 
be a corps of full-time workers who 
are engaged in similar types of 
work and who are interested in 
their work as a permanent com- 
mitment. There must also be some 
degree of autonomy and a sense of 
performing a distinctive and valu- 
ed activity. A potential profession 
cannot develop where there is no 


work basis for cultivating a sense 
of common identity. Where the 
minimal favorable conditions are 
present, teachers can begin to work 
actively for a higher professional 
status. The process of profession- 
alization will, in turn, enhance the 
sense of commitment and common 
identification, and increase the 
autonomy of the work corps.”(11) 


Do we as nursery educators meet 
these conditions? Do we have favor- 
able working conditions? Do we have 
a corps of full-time workers engaged in 
similar types of work? Are they inter- 
ested in their work as a permanent 
commitment? Is there a sense of per- 
forming a distinctive and valued ac- 
tivity? 

Answers to these questions can come 
only through research which establishes 
the facts. All we have to go on are 
observation and guesses. To move to- 
ward definition of desirable standards 
will require concerted effort, discussion, 
research, and planning. 


NANE, in all its years of existence, 
has attempted to be the unifying force 
among those who work with young 
children, pointing out that it makes no 
difference what the emphasis of a pro- 
gram’s function may be, children are 
in focus. And children’s needs are more 
alike than different. True, the reality 
of variety within the profession re- 
quires that NANE maintain avenues of 
communication among all those who are 
working with young children. 


NANE must also state clear and de- 
sirable goals. Advancement toward 
these can unify us as a strong profes- 
sional group, committed to the welfare 
of children. 


NANE is the national group repre- 
senting the best in the profession. It 
must be evaluative in its statements for 
standards. To give direction is its privi- 
lege and responsibility. Its dilemma is 
to achieve unity among the varied int- 
erests and functions of those who work 
with young children. 


Can this be achieved in several steps? 
First, the functions of the nursery 
school teacher must be clearly defined. 
Several recent articles in the Journal 
have already contributed to the think- 
ing necessary to define these func- 
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tions(12). Can these functions be de- 
scribed as those of the teaching profes- 
sion? (10) 


Roles of the Teacher in Promoting 
Growth: 


1. Director of Learning 
2. Counselor and Guidance Worker 


Liaison Roles of the Teacher 
3. Mediator of the Culture 
4. Link with the Community 


Program-Building Roles 


5. Member of the Staff 
6. A Member of the Profession 


Or are they a separate set of func- 
tions? Are nursery school teachers 
more like psychologists, social workers? 
No one has suggested professionally 
that nursery school teachers are “hand- 
lers” or “managers” of groups of chil- 
dren, yet some suggested courses of 
teacher preparation assume that this is 
true. 

Second, the body of knowledge that 
should be the possession of every mem- 
ber of the profession must be defined. 
Here, too, there is thinking of leaders 
to guide discussion and decision(13). 
Does the ACEI definition of standards 
include the content areas for prepara- 
tion of nursery school teachers with 
which NANE can agree? (4) 


I. Broad general education includ- 
ing the physical and biological 
sciences, mathematics, and phil- 
osophy, language and literature, 
the social and behavioral sciences, 
and the fine arts. 


II. Professional preparation to de- 
velop basic understandings of 


1. Human growth, development 
and learning, mental and 
physical health. 

2. School, parent, home and com- 
munity, relationships and in- 
teractions 

3. Curriculum content, methods, 
materials, experiences and re- 
sources. 

4. Current problems, history and 
philosophy of education 

5. Administration and organiza- 
tion of schools; relationship to 
the upper elementary school 
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Third, these definitions made by the 
professional organization will be used 
by all other agencies helping to define 
standards. They can serve as guides to 
institutions and organizations offering 
pre-service or in-service education for 
nursery school teachers. Whether these 
are programs of. graduate study, work 
toward a baccalaureate degree, junior 
college terminal courses, extension 
courses or workshops—all can be guid- 
ed by the range of content recognized 
as the goal of the profession. Such defi- 
nitions would influence licensing agen- 
cies in setting minimum standards. They 
would affect the goal of hiring institu- 
tions. 

In informed circles there is recogni- 
tion of the unique contribution of the 
nursery school, and the need for quali- 
fied teachers. 

Will the profession guide its own 
destiny or will it allow itself to be shap- 
ed by the other three definers of stand- 
ards—government licensing agencies, 
preparing institutions, hiring institu- 
tions? 

Can we become a profession weaving 
itself into the fabric of society in con- 
stantly new ways, or are we to be per- 
petual technicians? 


What is a Profession? 


Last, we nursery school teachers 
must do some searching self-study to 
determine how we view ourselves, 
whether we really are and want to be 
professional. How does a professional 
person differ from a technician? Both 
have mastered a body of knowledge and 
skill in its use. 

The difference lies in the ability to 
understand implications, of the special 
field of knowledge and skill for the 
whole process of living. It has to do 
with understanding WHY one uses a 
particular practice, method or content. 
A professional person is educated. A 
technician is trained. 

Clarence Faust, President, Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, describ- 
ed well the difference between educa- 
tion and training in an address for Bank 
Street College of Education. (14) He 
pointed out that “education” is concern- 
ed with developing the individual’s 
ability to understand, foresee, reflect, 
and make wise choices. 
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Dr. Faust contrasts this with the 
meaning of the term “training” which 
uses the learner as the instrument of 
the teacher’s purposes. Training is con- 
cerned with utilizing primarily the un- 
conscious, instinctual drives of the in- 
dividual to carry out these purposes. 
One thinks of “drill, habit, routine, 
automatic response” when one thinks of 
training—and it has very little to do 


with the process of education. 


Working with young children can be 
a professional act—a creative contribu- 
tion to the dynamic development of. 
unique individual children and event- 
ually of a vital society. Or it can be a 
technical task—careful application of 
accepted techniques, methods, activities, 
ways of behaving. 
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REWARDS OF BEING IN THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL FIELD 


KATHERINE H. READ 


One part of my job is to talk about 
the nursery school field to students who 
are trying to make a choice of profes- 
sions. Many of them are attracted by 
the idea of work with young children, 
but often they envisage children as 
clean, cuddly, placid, and teaching in 
nursery school as free of the demands 
and restrictions of a classroom. 

In talking with them I try to point 
out some of the realities of life with a 
group of preschool children, the messi- 
ness and dirt that are essential, the 
anger and defiance that must be borne, 
and the heavy demands on one’s energy. 
When these are coupled with low pay, 
uncertain kinds of positions available 
and lack of status, they present a dreary 
picture which effectively discourage 
some and, I might add, some of the more 
realistic and sensible ones. 

But for those who insist they still feel 
interest in the field in spite of what I 
have pointed out, I go further and touch 
on what is far more significant and en- 
during. 

What does nursery school teaching 
offer to those who enter the field and 
continue in it over a period of years? 


There are immediate rewards, like 
reading the story “A Tree is Nice” to a 
responsive, thoughtful little 3-year-old 
and then, later, walking down the street 
with him and being surprised and truly 
moved to have him say with quiet plea- 
sure as we pass a scrubby tree in the 
curbing, “See, a tree growing,” as 
though we two shared one of the big 
world’s secrets. 

Such an experience gives real mean- 
ing to teaching. One stands humbly be- 
fore the miracle of growth in three 
short years, the capacity to perceive, 
to relate one experience to another, to 
enjoy and to share with another per- 
son. One is more aware of the offerings 
of the world and one’s own world grows 
along with that of the child. 

There are other rewards which de- 
pend on greater effort and time on one’s 
part. To watch a child, withdrawn and 
alone, unable to relate to the outer 
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world execept in distorted ways, to 
work and finally to reach him and un- 
loose the feeling within him and see 
him begin to play, to be greeted by a 
smile full of real joy when one appears 
—this happens occasionally in teaching 
but is reward enough to compensate for 
many barren and less rewarding per- 


iods. It serves to restore one’s own 
faith. 


Those of us who have been in the 
field for many years have had a chance 
to watch some of our nursery school 
children grow up! I shall always re- 
member one difficult four-year-old with 
whom I struggled. He was aggressive, 
not in a sociable way, but with intent 
to hurt. He was destructive and defiant. 
He was strong and healthy and never 
absent! 


I was grateful that I could sustain 
my patience by some understanding of 
what he was up against. I did make 
every effort I could to work with him, 
using all the skili I had but often fail- 
ing. At the end of one especially bad 
morning, I talked with him in dis- 
couragement but at least he knew I 
cared. Suddenly he put his head in my 
lap and wept. After that we worked 
better together. He often went to the 
easel and painted his violent feelings in 
strong colors. 


Years afterwards this child went on 
to achieve great success in high school 
as a football hero! He was voted one of 
the most popular all-round students. I 
cut out of the paper a mention of an 
award given him for his art work. My 
efforts had been rewarded. I felt that 
the year he spent in nursery school 
meant something! 


There are also the failures from whom 
we learn, too, and the great majority 
of children about whom we never hear, 
but still the teaching of them has 
brought its rewards in what we have 
learned with them. 
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Are these rewards any different from 
those of teaching in any field? 

I think the difference is one of degree, 
not kind, but it exists. It is, perhaps, 
what the starry-eyed students who want 
to “work with little children” are look- 
ing for. The relationships in nursery 
school are of a very personal type. 
There is no place for anything imper- 
sonal in work with preschool children. 
We all seek and need personal relation- 
ships. 

Strong feelings are there to be faced, 
warmth and love, anger, jealousy, re- 
sistance, sympathy, forgiveness, all part 
of everyday experience, differing in 
strength or depth, mostly mixed and 
often confusing. As we help children 
deal with these feelings, we learn to 
deal with them better ourselves and to 
become aware of them on a steadily 
deepening basis. We are less afraid, 
more accepting, and develop greater 
respect for human beings. 


The nursery school teacher has per- 
‘sonal relationships with parents, too, 
as well as with children. If she man- 
ages her own personal needs, as she 
must, so they do not interfere in her 
teaching role, she will find herself able 
to help parents in their struggle to 
build confidence and respect for them- 
selves as parents. Accomplishing this 
has very real rewards. 


To those students who persist in 
wanting to enter the field I also point 
out that all that they learn in their train- 
ing on the job itself will contribute 
something directly to their own family 
living. The insights and skills they 
gain will enrich their lives as wives and 
mothers. 


But a little knowledge is not enough. 
Once they have started, they must be 
willing to go through the periods of 
discouragement and doubt when diffi- 
cult questions must be faced. Under- 


standing oneself and other human be- 
ings is not a simple matter. It takes 
time and sustained effort. The rewards 
are great in the end for those who per- 
sist. They and their own families gain.- 


Today it seems to me there is an 
urgent reason for extending horizons 
in the nursery school field. The nurs- 
ery school itself is a place where we 
try to build an environment to provide 
“tools and opportunities for the full 
creative and intellectual development 
of young children” in their first exper- 
ience of being one of a group of equals. 

We respect and try to foster individ- 
ual development while keeping it 
group-related, so individuals may fulfill 
their potentials and at the same time 
accept responsibility for the group and 
their place in it. Achieving this is es- 
sential in democratic living. 

Democracy must translate this ideal 
into action in many type of situations 
if it is to succeed in meeting the chal- 
lenge of other societies attempting a 
different solution to the problems of 
people working out patterns of living 
together. The nursery school has sig- 
nificant contributions to make in educa- 
tion for democratic living both to the 
home and to the school. Working to 
further this goal unites us with others 
in the great struggle going on over the 
world to find a way toward a peace that 
will promote and protect personal free- 
dom. 

While sometimes I have wished that 
I were in a better understood field, 
more definite and limited, as well as 
more tangible in its rewards, I remain 
grateful that in teaching young children 
there seems to be no limit to the op- 
portunities to learn and grow, and to 
feel deep respect for the people with 
whom one works. The field of nursery 
education is a significant and richly re- 
warding one. 


Story and music records are on the list, “For Young Listeners: Christmas 61,” 
in the December 16 number of the Saturday Review. 

This list, compiled by Adele Franklin, Director, All-Day Neighborhood Schools, 
City of New York, includes suggestions in five groups: Stories with and with- 
out music, records for younger children, Christmas and Festivals, Folk Music, 


and Jazz. 


Miss Franklin’s comments point out the worth of some recordings for chil- 
dren’s lisiening in contrast to others of lesser value. 
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LISTEN TO A CHILD 


A valiant little four-year-old who had lived through her three-year-old nursery 
school year with mixed and unexpressed feelings, spilled them out in retrospect to 
her father and mother in the late summer as a new school year approached. 


Her appreciative and sensitive parents valued her comments and recorded them, 
giving us an unusual opportunity to look in on this revealing effort by an extraordi- 
narily verbal child to pull her feelings and experiences together—to get them into 
perspective and to mobilize her forces for the new year . 


Her reflections speak eloquently to all teachers of all young children. 


Maybe this year I’ll know more what 
to do at nursery school. When you were 
there that day I was just playing a- 
round and playing around. Because you 
were there I felt safe. The last day of 
school I felt happy all the time because 
mommy came. The day we went to 
Gardner’s (uncle) I didn’t mind nurs- 
ery school because I was looking for- 
ward to going. 


The first day wasn’t very hard be- 
cause my mother was there. On the first 
days I can see why the mothers stayed. 
The next day after she’d gone I felt 
kind of . .... it was kind of hard. Of 
course, I was only three. I didn’t like 
nursery school very well. But the last 
day I just loved it. We played ‘Ring 
Around the Rosy’ and we went so fast. 
But you see I was just sort of wander- 
ing around at nursery school. 


I suppose it will seem sort of strange 
at first (the coming year). But then I'll 
get used to the teachers (a new assist- 
ant). 


If a teacher mentions to do something 
not with a person, then I can do it; but 
if she tells me to do something with a 
person then I can’t do it, because I don’t 
just know what to do. If she says to 
play together in the same place and 
we do our own things then I go right 
over and do it, but I just can’t go over 
myself unless the teacher mentions it. 
They either are too busy or they grab 
things away. I might do it after they 
were through. I could do it when they 
got finished, but one time Steven was 
playing with a car and a truck and 
there wasn’t any other car or any other 
truck and I couldn’t just stand there. 


You know what makes me surprised? 
Raymond was smaller than anybody 
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but he just went right ahead and play- 
ed just like any other child. He could 
just do it! He was very young. But I 
couldn’t do that. 


Teachers sometimes said to do some- 
thing the other children were doing and 
I tried but I didn’t know just what to 
do. Now Raymond ... . He’s smaller 
than I am and yet he went ahead and 
played with the other children but I 
couldn’t seem to do it. 


I never cried at nursery school but 
one time I almost did. I sometimes felt 
like crying but I managed to keep from 
crying. The teacher told me to push 
them if they pushed me so the next 
time I did. The teacher heard the excite- 
ment when Lynn and I were running 
around pushing them and she came. 
They were chasing Lynn. I sort of got 
worried because they got me. But they 
didn’t get Lynn. But I got over it. 


(About three days before the 
new term started) 


There’s one thing I’m worrying about 
school but maybe I can do it. I can 
reach the soap but I can’t get it out. 


Mother: Do you just not use it? 
No, the teacher got it out. 


Mother: Well, -didn’t that work out 
all right? 


But sometimes it took a long time for 
the teacher to get around. Do you think 
I’ll be able to get it out this year? May- 
be I’ll be able to. I hope so. Oh, let’s 
quit thinking about that. 


(Long pause) 
Do you think the mothers will stay 
for awhile the first day? You know, I 
am looking forward to nursery school. 
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Only there’s one thing I’m not looking 
forward to..... you know .. . what 
we were just talking about. 


(Long pause) 
Mommy, does the four-year-old group 


last longer than the three-year-old 
group did? 


(Before school on second day) 


I had a good time the first day. I won- 
der if I will today. 


(At the end of second day) 


I didn’t have a good time in nursery 
school today. I couldn’t find as many 
things to do. I didn’t play in the sand 
box and I didn’t see-saw. Everybody 
else was see-sawing. It was always 
busy. I had a little bit of fun in nursery 
school. 


Mother: Did anybody paint today? 


_ Yes, but I didn’t. I was going to ask 
to paint once when one was empty’ but 
then I changed my mind. I wish I had 
painted. I’m glad you didn’t come early 
when the other mothers did. Because at. 
that point I was having a good time. 


(Later at lunch) 


How long until I go to nursery 
school? I wish it was tomorrow. I’m 
getting so I’m afraid to do some things 
with Margot (a physically large, 
native and domineering friend). She 
tells me I do them wrong. She wants 
me to do every single thing she does 
and I don’t want to do it. I like to play 
= her though. I love to see-saw with 

er. 


(One week later.) 
I didn’t have fun today. I didn’t like 


it. Everything was busy. Every body 
was see-sawing and everything. 
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OBSERVATION BOOTHS FOR CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 


DON C. CARTER 


Child Development Laboratories offer 
a variety of learning experiences for 
students. These include working di- 
rectly with children, and observing the 
working methods of other adults and 
the behavior of children in a laboratory 
situation. Most such laboratories, there- 
fore, include an observation booth from 
which students may observe the guid- 
ance and behavior situation as part of 
their own learning experience. 


The design and construction of such 
booths must take into account the fol- 
lowing problems: 


Vision: The booth must provide clear 
vision which will enable the observer 
to see distinctly the features and details 
of what is taking place in the labora- 
tory. Vision must be sufficiently clear 
to facilitate effective concern for the 
facial expressions and small movements 
of both children and adults. 


Sound: A well-designed observation 
booth must enable sound to reach the 
hearer distinctly, without distortion, or 
the observer cannot determine the 
source of particular sounds. 


Privacy: An observation booth should 
enable the observer to remain hidden 
from the children in the laboratory. 
One of the purposes of the booth is to 
enable observers to study a behavioral 
situation not distorted by the presence 
of observers. 


Comfort: There should be adequate 
ventilation within the booth, and oppor- 
tunity for the observer to stand or sit 
in comfort. The booth should also in- 
clude a writing surface to enable stu- 
dents to take notes while in the process 
of observing. This last is best provided 
by a shelf directly beneath the open 
observation area. 


A variety of methods have been util- 
ized in attempting to provide satisfac- 
tory vision and sound—the two major 
of design in observation 

ooths. Some booths have been design- 
ed with a small-mesh screen covering 
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the observation area, as a device to al- 
low undistorted sound to enter the 
booth. Primary objections to its use are 
impairment of vision and ineffective 
screening of the observers who cannot 
remain hidden from children in the 
laboratory. 


In an attempt to overcome the weak- 
nesses of the screen, one-way mirrors, 
supplemented by microphones and 
speakers, have been used in some lab- 
oratories. The mirrors provide excel- 
lent vision and observers are well hid- 
den from view. But, with sound repro- 
duction coming through microphones, 
the source of sound is impossible to 
identify, and many laboratory sounds 
of a non-verbal nature seem to be exag- 
gerated. 


Two newly-designed observation 
booths in the Child Development Lab- 
oratories at Utah State University have 
been developed as a result of two years 
of experimentation. They provide ex- 
cellent vision and sound reception. 
Their development is described below 
on the assumption that others concern- 
ed with similar design and construction 
problems will be interested. 


In the original booth, small-mesh 
screen covered the observation area. — 
See picture 1. We experimented with 
the observation booth in the new school 
before attempting to remodel the old 
one. It was understood by the univer- 
sity administration that the design of 
the first booth would be experimental 
and some changes would be possible 
after the booth had been in operation 
for some time. 


In our first design one-way vision 
glass mirrors were used for effective 
vision, and louvers were installed above 
and below the glass for sound and venti- 
lation. See picture 2. It was our plan 
to deflect sound off the louvers into the 
area occupied by the observers. 
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We planned a fairly large mirror area 
since we considered the screen area in 
the old booth a satisfactory size. The 
mirrors were, therefore, approximately 
25 inches high. A writing board was 
installed just above the lower louvers. 
The walls and ceiling were covered 
with sound-absorbing ceiling tile. 


This booth provided excellent vision 
but was defective in sound reception for 
several reasons, one a construction er- 
ror. The louvers above the mirror had 
been designed to deflect sound down- 


1. The original observation booth. Small-mesh 
screen covers observation area. 


ward toward the observers inside the 
booth, but were reversed in the process 
of construction, apparently, to provide 
uniformity in appearance. As a result, 
the upper louvers deflected sound up- 
ward against the sound-absorbing ceil- 
ing tile with great loss of efficiency. 


Dr. Clayton Clark, acoustic engineer 
of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment of Utah State University, helped 
redesign the booth. See picture 3. He 
offered two suggestions, both were 
adopted. 


First, each mirror was cut in half, 
providing a height of approximately 
12% inches of exposed mirror space. 
This reduction in mirror size made pos- 
sible two openings for sound, each ap- 
proximately five inches in height. These 
sound openings, one above and one be- 
low the mirror, were covered with a 
plastic cloth designed to transmit sound 
without distortion. This is the type of 
cloth used in the front of radio speakers. 


Second, the construction of a sound- 
deflecting board directed sound away 
from the ceiling inside the booth, and 
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down toward the observers. The board, 
made of plywood, was installed at: the 
junction of louvers and ceiling, and ex- 
tended approximately two feet at a 45 
degree angle. It was given a hard, 
— finish with several coats of var- 
nish. 


As a result of these two innovations 
the new booth was greatly improved. 
Sound reception is excellent. Relative- 
ly little sound seems to reach the ob- 
servers through the lower louvers as 
it is deflected away from the hearer by 
the writing board. The combination of 
sound entering through the apertures 
above and below the mirror, and that 
deflected down to the observer from the 
upper louvers is very effective. 


In addition to improving sound re- 
ception, the reduced mirror size cor- 
rects the problem of “mirror paralysis” 
of students working in the laboratory. 
Apparently they are less threatened by 
the smaller mirrors than they had been 
by being able to see themselves in the 
larger area of the original design. 


In remodeling the old observation 
booth we decided to reverse the upper 
louvers so they would be as intended 


2. Observation booth as first constructed in 
new child development laboratory. Mirror 
size is similar to screened area in old booth. 
Louvers above and below mirror. 


in the original design, and to eliminate 
the sound deflecting board inside the 
booth to determine if this, too, would 
— satisfactory sound reception. 

picture 4. All of the other experi- 
mental features were retained, includ- 
ing the lower louvers considered im- 
portant for ventilation purposes, and 
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for observation of children playing close 
to the wall, under the observation mir- 
rors. 


Again, construction problems. The 
louvers were constructed in the carpen- 
try shops and, after being installed, 
were found to have open spaces hbe- 
tween the louver boards. These were 
accepted as constructed because of dif- 


oratory. Note reduced size of mirror, and 
— of sound apertures above and below 
or. 


ficulties encountered in providing ade- 
quate ventilation in this area. 


But the open construction necessita- 
ted repainting the interior of the booth. 
In the first booth the walls and ceiling 
had a flat chocolate brown finish. The 
open louvers let too much light into the 
second booth so it was repainted a flat 
black on walls and ceiling. The dark 
walls and ceiling reduced light inside 
the booth sufficiently to provide clear 
vision through the mirrors. 


Sound reception in the two booths is 
very similar. There is little, if any, 
real difference between the two, al- 
though a subjective impression persists 
that the second booth provides a slight- 
ly greater volume of sound, free from 
distortion. This suggests that the most 
important feature of our booths, in 
terms of sound, is the provision of 
sound apertures above and below a 
mirror of moderate size. Sound reaches 
the observer in a direct path through 
these openings. It may be that the 
louvers serve only as aids to ventilation 
in the booth. 


It is our feeling, however, that they 
also serve as supplemental sources of 
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sound, secondary in importance to the 
openings above and below the mirror, 
but making some sound contribution 
of their own. There is a theoretical, as 
well as subjective reason for believing 
that sound reception is more satisfac- 
tory in the newer booth. The use of 
louvers would seem to deflect sound 
with less distortion than the process of 
deflecting sound upward, off louvers, 
then back down to the observer. 


We have had no difficulty with chil- 
dren observing students in the booth. If 
children do look upward through the 
lower louvers, they see the bottom of 
the writing board. If they climb as 
high as the mirrors, they see only their 
own reflections. The plastic sound 
screen is considerably better than the 
small-mesh wire screen for reducing 
vision into the observation booth. 


The major problem we have encoun- 
tered in the operation of these observa- 
tion booths is that of sound entering 
the nursery school from the observers. 
The same features that provide for 


4. Remodeled observation booth in old labora- 
tory. The booth in picture 1, after remodeling. 


entry of sound into the booth also pro- 
vide for entry of sound into the labora- 
tory from the booth. 


Summary 


We consider the overall result of the 
use of small mirrors, for vision; sound 
absorbing tile on walls and ceiling and 
openings above and below the mirrors, 
for sound; and louvers for light and 
ventilation, and as a supplemental 
source of sound, to be a desirable com- 
bination in observation booths for child 
development laboratories. 
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On the Research Side . . 


A Review of PREDICTION AND OUTCOME* 
MARGARET B. McFARLAND 


That nursery school children differ 
from one another in colorful ways is 
apparent to every observer. To situa- 
tions that arise the children react in 
individual ways that have character- 
istic patterns as easily recognizable as 
their physical appearance. As_ the 
nursery school teacher comes to know 
her children she anticpates their re- 
sponses and adjusts her own behavior 
to their individual differences. She be- 
comes “acquainted with” the children’s 
personalities and this acquaintance 
with individuals as well as her know- 
ledge of the common trends in behav- 
ior at three or four gives the teacher’s 
experience stability from day to day. 

Looking back from spring to fall 
when the teacher first began to work 
with the children she can see that each 
of them has changed in behavior in 
characteristic ways that deepen her 
sense of recognizable individuality. 

Although the teacher has goals and 
expectations for the children, based 
upon intuitive awareness of stable pat- 
terning in the development of individ- 
ual behavior, there have been in the 
literature of child development only 
scattered scientific studies to confirm 
the premise that individuality is de- 
veloped in lawful predictable ways just 
as the characteristics that all human 
beings have in common develop from 
stage to stage in accord with a lawful- 
ness that can be studied and identified. 

The contribution of Gesell and, his 
associates to the understanding of the 
sequences that characterize the devel- 
opment of all children was so impres- 
sive that for a time the major effort in 
the field of child development was di- 
rected toward observing consistent hu- 
man trends. The insights concerning 
the development of child behavior that 
are the heritage of psycholanalytic psy- 
chology also tended to focus interest 
upon the common stages that charac- 


*Escolona, Sibylle, and Heider, Grace Moore,, PREDIC- 
TION AND OUTCOME, New York, Basic Books, 1959. 
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terize the growth of all human beings. 


It takes time and energy for such 
broad new understandings to be inte- 
grated and applied in the thinking of 
individuals and therefore for profes- 
sional groups. It is natural that follow- 
ing these new discoveries more progress 
should be made in the study of broad 
generalizations that apply to the de- 
velopment of all human beings than in 
the pursuit of the scientific explanation 
of the progressive development of in- 
dividuality in children. 


The progress in the integration of the 
understanding of common trends in 
child development seems now to be re- 
flected by an increasing number of 
scientific studies directed toward furth- 
er understanding of the factors that di- 
rect the individual patterning of be- 
havior. In the last ten years studies of 
this type have been in progress at the 
Menninger Foundation and now reports 
of these studies are beginning to be 
available in the literature of Child De- 


velopment. 


New Ways 


From these studies are coming new 
ways of looking at behavior that have 
broad implications for our thinking 
about preschool children. For example, 
although many nursery school teachers 
have obtained careful histories of the 
infant behavior and earlier experience 
of their children which have been use- 
ful as a source of the teacher’s emphatic 
understanding of the children, there has. 
been little specific help in identifying 
objectively relationships between these 
records of infant development and the 
child’s preschool behavior. 

The Menninger Foundation Studies 
include detailed records of the behav- 
ior and life circumstances of 128 in- 
fants “eight boys and eight girls at each 
four-week age level from four through 
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thirty-two weeks of age”. (1 Prediction 
and Outcome p. 17) and subsequent 
studies of thirty-one of these children 
when they were of preschool age. The 
infant studies were directed by Sibylle 
Escalona, Ph.D. and Mary Leitch, M.D. 
The subsequent studies have been di- 
rected by Lois Barclay Murphy, Ph.D. 
and have been focused upon the indi- 
vidual ways the children cope with 
their experiences. 

In Prediction and Outcome Escalona 
and Heider have reported their find- 
ings concerning the possibilities of pre- 
dicting preschool behavior from a 
knowledge of infant behavior. Using 
the infant records of the children who 
were later studied by Murphy, Esca- 
lona made predictions concerning the 
preschool behavior of the children with- 
out any knowledge of what they were 
really like. Then she and Heider com- 
pared her predictions with the records 
of the Murphy research on the real pre- 
school behavior of these children. 


It is amazing to read how successfully 
Escalona was able to predict the in- 
dividual behavior of the children. In 
discussing Escalona’s success Heider 
points out that as infants the children 
were observed in combination with 
their mothers, “whatever has been 
shown to be possible in regard to pre- 
diction from infant behavior would be 
very much less if one dealt with infants 
who were apart from their mothers” (1, 
p. 148). 

Escalona felt that her knowledge of 
the culture in which these children 
were growing up was an important fac- 
tor in the success of her predictions but 
she is, herself an unusually perceptive 
observer of the individual capacities of 
infants and has intensively considered 
concepts of the way these capacities 
develop in response to environmental 
circumstances. 

In other words the success of Esca- 
lona’s prediction is based upon special- 
ized knowledge and skills that are not 
available to all people who look at the 
behavior of babies and try to imagine 
what kind of run-about children they 
will become. From Escalona’s and 
Heider’s findings are some new under- 
standings of personality development 
and behavior that have practical sig- 
nificance for preschool teachers. 
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One of the most interesting findings 
is that the imaginativeness of the chil- 
dren proved to be one of the most pre- 
dictable aspects of the preschool be- 
havior. Those children who as infants 
had been highly responsive to sensory 
stimulation tended to be more sensitive 
and imaginative as preschool children 
than those who as infants had been less 
sensitive. Although some of the more 
sensitive infants were less imaginative 
than Escalona predicted none of those 
who appeared least sensitive as infants 
grew into highly sensitive, imaginative 
preschool children. 

This seems to have important mean- 
ing for nursery teachers because tradi- 
tionally imaginativeness in the play of 
children has seemed a goal of nursery 
education. Teachers have often esti- 
mated their own success or failure on 
the imaginative quality of their chil- 
dren’s play. We have tended to assume 
that imaginativeness was: evidence of 
children’s active use of play as a means 
of furthering their personality develop- 


ment. 
Children Differ 


These findings suggest that some 
children havea native endowment that 
predisposes them to deal with exper- 
ience in concrete ways rather than 
through fantasy and imaginative ex- 
plorations. Some children may be more 
likely to find fulfillment in activities 
that involve a rich interaction with the 
real world around them, finding their 
sense of competence through their mas- 
tery of motor skills and of the use of 
objects. Such children may need a rich- 
er contact with the environment in ord- 
er to obtain stimulation than more sens- 
itive children. 

That some children were less sensi- 
tive and imaginative at the preschool 
age level than predicted suggests that 
a child’s sensitiveness may be modified 
by his contact with his environment and 
that some circumstances may be more 
conductive to the development of imag- 
inativeness than others. It may be that 
some parents may teach their children 
means of protecting themselves against 
the stimuli that come to them and there- 
fore to reduce the sensitivity which was 
apparent in infancy. 

Children growing up in families in 
which adults engage in overt expres- 
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sions of imaginative activities or fan- 
tasies have through their early idenfi- 
cations opportunities to develop a sense 
of imaginativeness as a significant as- 
pect of self. It may be the children 
who are less imaginative than might 
have been expected from their apparent 
sensitivity in infancy who seem to de- 
rive the greatest fulfillment from the 
opportunities for imaginative creative 
play in the nursery school. The nurs- 
ery school experience may give them 
both social and material resources that 
foster their latent potentialities so that 
they seem to expand in imaginative 
scope. 

Sensitivity is something mothers are 
often able to recall about their babies 
two or three years later when they are 
talking with the nursery school teach- 
er. Inquiring about whether their 
children were easily startled as babies 
or seemed especially aware of changes 
in light might give the teacher infor- 
mation that she could use in under- 
standing the child at nursery school age. 

Escalona was also able to predict the 
activity level of the children with a 
high percentage of success. “The pre- 
dictions reflected the tentative assump- 
tion that activity level is a stable or- 
ganismic characteristic” (p. 70). This 
is in keeping with the earlier findings 
of Fries annd Spitz(2). 

But Escalona found that it was pos- 
sible to predict not only activity level 
as such but also the quality and range 
of activity. By quality of activity she 
meant “proneness for extensive, vigor- 
ous, smoothly executed motion as con- 
trasted with light, darting restricted 
motions or with slow paced, tentative or 
jerky movements” and she based her 
predictions on the assumptions that 
these “are aspects of behavior that do 
not substantially change during the 
first half of childhood” (71-72). 

Related to this is also the confirma- 
tion that a child’s use and relation to 
space was found to be highly predict- 
able. Babies who were most comfort- 
able when snuggled into flexed postures 
and well tucked in and firmly support- 
ed tended to grow into children who 
play in more limited areas and who 
seem to need to structure their area of 
activity whereas babies who tended to 
assume extended postures, to enjoy the 
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freedom from restricting covers and to 
adjust their postures when being lifted 
so that they do not seem to be under 
stress, tended to grow into children who 
found pleasure in freedom of move- 
ment and seemed not to need defini- 
tions of space as others do. Escalona 
feels that the former group may also 
be the children who tend to build struc- 
tures or enclosures with toys. 


Nursery teachers are familiar with 
the children who seem to be able to en- 
joy play only after they have created 
boundaries with blocks or other mater- 
ials within which to play, or who are 
always more comfortable when playing 
indoors as opposed to the open yard. 
Yet some children have an attitude ex- 
pressed by “don’t fence me in” and find 
delight in freedom of body movement 
and of unrestricted play areas. 


Of all of her predictions Escalona said 
“With few exceptions we have been bet- 
ter able to forecast how a child goes 
about moving, thinking, speaking, play- 
ing than what he is likely to do, think, 
sav or play” (p. 73). She proposed that 
“characteristics of behavior which re- 
fer to overall style or pattern may 
prove more stable than those which re- 
fer to intensity or magnitude and also 
than those characteristics which pertain 
to a single function rather than to the 
whole of behavior.” 


Although it is difficult at the present 
stage of understanding, to conceive the 
source of such overall style of behavior 
or pattern of individual personality, our 
contacts with real children make us 
believe in such a core of the wholeness 
we experience in our relationships with 
children. One such behavior character- 
istic as activity level no more gives the 
key to understanding a child than that 
his mouth, important as it is in his 
functioning, characterizes his organism 
as a whole 

Escalona refers to her own search for 
understanding of the source of indi- 
viduality of personality development 
and comments that in her thinking 
about child development the child’s 
bodily experience seems the core of per- 
sonality experience. This does not re- 
duce the importance of such social fac- 
tors as the child’s relationship with the 
mother but rather refers to the fact 
that young children experience their 
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mothering or any contact with their 
environments through their bodies. The 
most complex of human thoughts and 
feelings have their roots in the simple 
direct experiencing of interaction be- 
tween the organism of a child and the 
environment around him. 

Acknowledging the importance of the 
environment in which the child grows 
up as a determinant of his personality 
development, Escalona suggested that 
“the predictability of overt behavior is 
in large measure a function of relevant 
determining variables which in the case 
of these behaviors (those predicted by 
Escalona) lie largely outside the child 
himself.” 

By this, I think, Escalona means that 
to understand the development of a 
child’s potentialities one must know 
intimately what his experiences are 
likely to be in his family and in his 
community and the possible significance 
a child of his type is likely to have for 
his family and in his culture. 


In her discussion of the search for 
ways of understanding the wholeness 
or pattern of individual personality de- 
velopment as opposed to the study of 
separate behavior traits, Heider sug- 
gested that there may be some core 
quality in a child’s makeup, which if 
understood, would give the key to the 
pattern. She proposed “the availability 
of energy” as possibly such a core 
principle. 

Availability of energy as Heider de- 
scribes it would include the energy the 
child seemed to have as a source of 
movement but also the type of response 
the child is likely to make in response 
to stress; that is not only whether the 
child becomes more active under stress 
but also whether he is able to mobilize 
his energies effectively to do something 
about his stress. 

This is an interesting proposal as a 
core principle to which one immediately 
begins to relate ones practical exper- 
ience with children. This may explain 
why some children tend to respond so 
energetically to whatever occurs, to as- 
sert their autonomy vigorously, to 
tackle their growth tasks so actively, to 
find the mastery of their aggressive en- 
ergies, quite a challenge, to find active 
learning easier than passive acceptance 
of being taught whereas other children 
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tend to be conservative about giving up 
dependence as though they needed to 
hold on to supplementary energies from 
others, to react to many things with in- 
creased quietness as though they need- 
ed to conserve their energies, to be in- 
clined toward adapting to pressures 
from other children rather than assert- 
ing themselves aggressively. 

Heider made personality sketches of 
the children at preschool age to be com- 
pared with Escalona’s predictions and 
commented that sometimes it was some- 
thing that had been mentioned only 
once in their records that proved to be 
the most significant aspect of the child’s 
behavior for understanding his person- 
ality. The number of times a child re- 
peated behavior did not indicate its po- 
sition in relation to the core or organiz- 
ing principles of his personality. 

Heider described how sometimes the 
most significant thing in terms of core 
or personality focus was expressed as 
a kind of climax after many repetitions 
of less significant behavior. Heider sug- 
gests that this delay in expression may 
have been based on the child’s aware- 
ness of its significance. All of us have 
had the experience of being told some- 
thing that has great importance for the 
teller just as he is saying “good-bye.” 
It is easy to be so impressed by repetion 
in behavior that one misses the signifi- 
cant behavior that represents a focus. 


For example Ricky was observed 
again and again figthing with other 
children. He seemed to initiate these 
fights so that he was considered a very 
active and aggressive four-year-old. On 
one occasion when he made a series of 
little boats with clay—each little boat 
like a cradle—he told of a “little two- 
year-old baby” who felt all alone and 
frightened because other children were 
bigger and more powerful than he and 
might hurt him. 

This story was much more descrip- 
tive of the real Ricky who continually 
fought other children because he was 
so fearful of his own feelings of help- 
lessness. Ricky’s deepest longings dealt 
with his need to be sheltered and cared 
for and yet many people, by sheer force 
of repetition of his fights, saw him as a 
very active aggressive boy. 

Although this study does not provide 
the key to specific relationships between 
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what mothers are able to describe of 
the infant behavior of their children 
and the personality development of the 
children at preschool ages, it does give 
strong support to the view that such 
relationships exist and will ultimately 
be possible to identify scientifically as 
well as intuitively. 

The findings of this research support 
a view of personality development as 
based upon the continuously evolving 
interactions of the child’s native en- 
dowment and his environment, first ex- 
perienced through his contact with his 
mother. Babies studied in contact with 
their mothers were more predictable 
than they would have been had they 
been observed separated from their 
mothers. 

These findings give only some cues 
of specific relationships between infant 
behavior and preschool behavior. But 
they also give deep strong confirmation 
of the importance of talking with par- 
ents of the infant behavior of the chil- 


dren in the nursery and of trying to 
understand on an intuitive basis: how 
the child’s present is founded on his 
past, until such time as further scienti- 
fic information is available. This study 
also provides a deepened awareness of 
the broader understanding one is able 
to have of children’s development and 
of their needs by seeing the nursery 
children not just as members of a nurs- 
ery group but as they are growing up 
in their families which are of course a 
part of a larger culture group. 

The effort of becoming acquainted 
with a child as he belongs to his family 
and with his family as they belong to a 
culture group can be expected, (from 
the insights of this research) to offer 
the teacher new means of making the 
children’s nursery experience individ- 
ually appropriate and of offering the 
gaa a meaningful kind of relation- 
ship. 

For the teacher this would add new 
dimensions to her role. 
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Research: A Problem in Communication 


Research is vital to all of us, in our mutual interest in the well-being of chil- 
dren everywhere. Research findings are of little value, however, if they remain 
in the hands and minds of the researchers alone. It is critical in a field such as 
ours that the practitioners who work with children and the investigators who 
conduct scientific studies have ample opportunity for continuous, two-way com- 
munication. 


The policy of the Journal of Nursery Education, to bring significant reasearch 
ideas and findings to the attention of its readers, is merely one endeavor intend- 
ed to help meet that objective of continuous communication. For the past four 
years it has been our privilege and pleasure to be associated with that effort to 
share research ideas among NANE membership. 


To the extent that we have met with success, the thanks belong to the many 
members who have contributed to “On the Research Side,” and to all those who 
have made helpful suggestions and raised stimulating questions. This issue of 
the Journal represents our final effort in this endeavor. We join the rest of the 
Journal readers in anticipation of the new plans for alerting us to significant 
research on the child and on nursery education. 

D. BRUCE GARDNER 
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Playing Games 
CATHERINE LANDRETH 


In a recent Handbook of Research 
Methods in Child Development (Mus- 
sen, 1960) a subsection “Ethical Prob- 
lems of Research” (p. 28) disposes of 
the problem of eliciting preschool chil- 
dren’s cooperation in research projects 
with the following statement: “With 
preschool children the request to play 
some games with the experimenter is 
probably as good as can be done.” 

Is it? 

Since this handbook is “addressed to 
present and potential investigators—as 
a basic reference and a guide” let us 
consider what happens when one of 
them approaches a preschool child with 
only this games cliche to guide him. 
Immediately the experimenter will be 
struck by the fact that the preschool 
child is not waiting around for an invi- 
tation to “play games” with a psychol- 
ogist. To the contrary he is likely to be 
deeply absorbed in a project of his own 
devising...... 

Looking around him at vigorous ex- 
cavation projects, cooking operations, 
and ambulance activities in full swing 
the experimenter may begin to wonder 
what chance an invitation to play un- 
specified games has against the vivid 
child-to-child and teacher-to-child in- 
vitations to engage in interesting ac- 
tivities developing before the invited 
children’s eyes. Though, recalling his 
basic reference “in the case of younger 
children it may be quite impossible to 
make the child understand the purpose 
of the experimenter” our experimenter 
decides to take a chance. He can see 
as well as any 3-year-old that the suc- 
cess of an invitation to play games de- 
pends on how attractive the proposed 
game sounds to the invited. 

Polishing his sales pitch to include 
some account of what activities his game 
involves the experimenter hopefully ap- 
proaches an unoccupied girl. She is 4 
years of age, an urban child whose 
mother has warned her never to go off 
with people she does not know. Even 
without this advice she shares with 
children her age a conservative suspi- 
cion of the unfamiliar. It is soon clear 
to the experimenter that he is going to 
get nowhere with this girl without an 
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introduction. His basic reference with 
the statements “children are half human 
half animal” and “in terms of tradi- 
tional research operations somewhere 
between animals and adults” serves no 
warning that a child’s willingness to 
play games with an adult depends in 
part on how well the child knows the 
adult, and how favorably. 

Not all girls say no, despite their 
mother’s advice so it is possible that the 
experimenter will eventually get a little 
girl’s hand in his—but not for long. 
When it becomes clear to the child that 
the games are to be played in some place 
unknown to her it is a fairly safe bet 
that she will balk before leaving the 
familiar nursery school surroundings. 
Invitations to play games are, as the 
experimenter can now see, more likely 
to be accepted when the games are play- 
ed in a familiar place with some of the 
same inviting quality as the preschool. 

This, however, is not all the experi- 
menter has to learn. He has yet to ap- 
proach 4-year-old games veterans who 
meet his invitation with a calculating: 
“What do we get?” Having previously 
endured a tedious learning game mere- 
ly to get a handful of trinkets they are 
not to be had for the asking but may 
consider bargaining on their own terms. 
Clearly children’s past experiences with 
playing games affects their response to 
a gamsey experimenter: 

At this point, when the experimenter 
may well feel he has had games playing, 
he meets a child who feels the same 
way. The child-refuses his invitation 
politely and firmly, explains that he has 
played games today, yesterday, or 
whenever, and that he intends to play 
right where he is. After all it is a poor 
preschool in which experimenter’s 
games are, in general, more interesting 
than the activities of the preschool. 

With this final rebuff our experi- 
menter might sum up his conclusions 
much as follows: a preschool child’s 
response to an experimenter’s request 
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to play some games depends on what 
the child is doing when the request is 
made, on how well and favorably he 
knows the experimenter, on how attrac- 
tive the games appear to him, on his 
familiarity with and feeling about the 
games room, on his past experience with 
games, and on the number of times he 
has recently been asked to forego his 
own activities to cooperate in those of 
the experimenter. 


But is this what a rebuffed experi- 


What is more likely is that during his 
unsuccessful encounters with preschool 
children the experimenter notes the rel- 
ative ease with which the nursery school 
teacher interacts with the children and 
decides to bypass his difficulties by hav- 
ing her withdraw the children for him. 
What happens then? 


Does he cajole or coerce the teacher 
into supplying him, against her better 
judgment, with a steady stream of chil- 
dren regardless of what activities have 
to be interrupted and if so what does 
he learn and what does he lose in the 
way of experience and understanding 
and what is the effect on the children, 
the teacher, and the function of the 
nursery school? 

Since these inquiries are more likely 
to embarrass than enlighten, let us con- 
side: instead what could be done to 
make games players more perceptive 
and games playing more productive. 
The need for such consideration is im- 
plicit in the preface to the Handbook 
of Research Methods in Child Psychol- 
ogy. There, the Editor notes wistfully: 
“Research in this field since the mid- 
twenties has not generally improved in 
quality or increased in quantity as 
much as research in many other sCien- 
tific disciplines.” In another section of 
the handbook, a contributing author en- 
joins: “We must understand [children] 
. . . somewhat even to conduct research 
with them.” No clue is given though 
as to how this is to be accomplished. 

Though there is indeed no sure form- 
ula for understanding children—even 
somewhat—there is something that can 
be done to increase the probabilities 
that a potential experimenter will de- 
velop some understanding of preschool 
children’s behavior before he conducts 
research with them. 
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Preparatory Course in Participant 
Observation. Experimenting with pre- 
school children calls for skill in inter- 
acting with them as well as some un- 
derstanding of them. Since an experi- 
menter’s future observations of chil- 
dren’s behavior will generally take 
place under circumstances in which he 
is a participator systematic training in 
observing while participating can help 
him become more sensitive to the var- 
ious elements in a behavior episode— 
the behavior setting and the partici- 
pant observer’s actions as well as those 
of the child. 

What makes a preschool admirably 
suited to this purpose is that the chil- 
dren, to a great extent, create the be- 
havior settings which have meaning for 
them—something quite different from 
an experimenter creating behavior set- 
tings that have meaning for him. It is 
the children who decide that a wagon 
load of dirt is a poison consignment for 
putting on flies or that a packing box 
and pole are a fire or service station, 
calling for actions and accessories ap- 
propriate to such a setting. 


As the experimenter moves unobtrus- 
ively and helpfully among them, ac- 
cepted as a collaborator and “teacher,” 
he cannot help learning something 
about children’s behavior. If he com- 
pares his perception and recall of an 
episode with that of a companion ob- 
server behind a screen or with a tele- 
vised film of the episode’s action, he 
can sharpen his perception and recall. 
The value of such participant observa- 
tion is apparent in the writings of Susan 
Isaacs and Jean Piaget. Though partici- 
pant observation will not of itself pro- 
duce an Isaacs or a Piaget, without par- 
ticipant observation, nothing else will. 


A fringe benefit of this experience is 
the ideas the experimenter will get for 
his own games. As a simple illustra- 
tion from my own experience: Inci- 
dental observation of the ways 3- and 
4-year-olds used the cylindrical and rec- 
tangular building blocks of different 
sizes, suggested their possibilities in 
family representation. This led to a 
game that furnished a record of the 
order in which family members were 
built (by each child), their relative 
heights and block complexity, their 
cylindrical or rectangular character, 
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and their positions relative to each oth- 
er. The children enjoyed this game, 
and as a publication in preparation will 
reveal, it helped to throw some light on 
their concepts of family status. 


Preparatory Period in Any Preschool 
from which Children Are to Be With- 
drawn. Given experience in participant 
observation, a potential experimenter 
can appreciate the need for spending a 
preparatory day or two in any preschool 
group from which he hopes to with- 
draw children. Time spent in getting 
acquainted not only saves time in the 
withdrawal process, it favors a freer 
response from the children in the games 
situation itself. Since it gives the teach- 
er an informal opportunity to introduce 
the experimenter he is able to tell the 
children about his game and show them 
some of the games materials and the 
place where the game will be played. 
Again illustrating from my own exper- 
ience: Last year on a research project 
in New Zealand, I spent part of a get- 
acquainted period sitting on the fringes 
of a 4-year-old music group. After a 
song and some drum beating about In- 
dians, the teacher looked and smiled in 
my direction. “We have a visitor from 
Indian country,” she said. “Maybe she 
can tell us about the Indians she 
knows.” Thanks, in part, to a summer 
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rived each morning to a greeting of “me 
first” or “my turn next.” As each child 
finished his turn, he passed the word 
to the next in line. It helps to do some- 
thing for children before asking them 
to do something for you. 


Consideration for the Characteristics 
of the Games Room. Other factors that 
affect the outcome of games playing are 
perhaps not as much under the indi- 
vidual experimenter’s control. One of 
these is the character of the games room 
and the children’s association with it. 
Again illustrating from my own exper- 
ience: In a children’s play center, from 
which I decided not to withdraw chil- 
dren, the only room available for games 
was one used for giving inoculations. 
Since many centers, where preschool 
children gather, have no adequate fa- 
cilities, a trailer or mobile unit, attrac- 
tively equipped for such a purpose, is 
worth considering. 

Freedom from unpleasant association 
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is, however, not the only prerequisite 
for a games room. Many now in use and 
designed for this purpose, have the 
stark compelling character of a line-up 
room at police headquarters. A games 
room should be at least as attractive to 
children as the preschool from which 
they are withdrawn. 

Pretesting and Scheduling Games in 
Consultation with the Preschool Staff. 
Since one poorly conceived experiment 
conducted by a graduate student or fac- 
ulty member who is inept in interacting 
with children, can produce protesting 
resistance to games for weeks, the 
length of time a game requires, its ap- 
peal or lack of appeal for the children, 
and the materials and directions it in- 
volves, all deserve careful considera- 
tion. Talking these over with a pre- 
school teacher who has years of exper- 
ience in working with young children 
can conserve the time, effort, and good 
will of all concerned. 

Since parents pay preschool fees for 
their children’s education, not for their 
cooperation in experiments, careful 
scheduling of games playing is necessary 
in consultation with the preschool staff 
in advance of each semester. Experi- 
menters’ desire to use the children 
should be balanced against the chil- 
dren’s desire to use the preschool fa- 
cilities. Only in this way can withdraw- 
al demands be kept within the chil- 
dren’s tolerance. 

Preparation for playing games thus 
involves a little more than acquiring 
a stereotyped request. A potential ex- 
perimenter can be helped by prepara- 
tory training in participant observation, 
by a preparatory get-acquainted period 
in any preschool from which children 
are to be withdrawn, by having avail- 
able an inviting games room, and by 
pretesting and scheduling games in co- 
operation with preschool staff members. 


As for the injunction to understand 
children — somewhat — before conduct- 
ing research with them, Rogers and 
Hammerstein are more helpful. As 
Anna in the King and I makes lyrically 
clear, understanding children is largely 
a matter of: getting to know them, get- 
ting to like them, when you are with 
them getting to know what to say, see- 
ing it their way, as well as putting it 
your way, but nicely. 
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A Comparison of Mother-Father Attitudes to Child-Rearing Practices 
VIRA RODGERS KIVETT and IRWIN V. SPERRY 


Much as each culture outlines, de- 
fines, and controls the general bounds 
of its group’s behavior, the individual 
family unit establishes norms of behav- 
ior for its members. Authorities in the 
fields of sociology and psychology have 
placed emphasis upon the permanent 
effect of this interaction between family 
members on the young child. Parental 
attitudes have been viewed as a primary 
motivating factor in this process. 


It is the thinking of some that cer- 
tain areas of a child’s behavior are more 
affected by the attitudes of one parent 
than those of the other. Some studies 
have tended to place stress upon the 
mother-child relationship by emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the mother’s at- 
titudes upon the physical and mental 
well being of the young child. Con- 
versely, other studies have pointed to- 
ward a relationship between certain at- 
titudes held by the father and certain 
behavioral characteristics found in the 
child. 


There is evidence that if his parents 
are not in agreement on certain areas 
of his development, a child is likely to 
experience certain problems relating to 
his behavior (4,5,1). However, the de- 
gree of parental agreement on child- 
rearing methods is not clearly under- 
stood. Some authorities are in agree- 
ment that a child’s good or bad adjust- 
ment cannot be attributed to one par- 
ticular procedure, practice, or technique 
used by parents, but rather, to their at- 
titude toward the child as an individual. 


This study was concerned with_ the 
degree of parental agreement and re- 
lated factors. It was the purpose of this 
investigation to: 


(1) determine whether there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the atti- 
tudes of mothers and fathers in the same 
families toward certain child-rearing 
practices; and 


(2) determine the relationship of 
these attitudes and such factors as (a) 
age and education of parents, (b) ordi- 
nal position of parents ,(c) number of 
children in the home, and (d) number 
of years associated with nursery school. 
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Literature 


The literature revealed few studies 
relating a comparison of parental atti- 
tudes of mothers and fathers. This sub- 
ject usually constituted a negligible 
part of a study. Radke (6) went to con- 
siderable length in comparing the feel- 
ings of mothers and fathers toward cer- 
tain child-rearing practices. Under the 
asumption that the disciplinary roles of 
fathers and mothers appear to be more 
similar than they were a generation 
ago, she compared, arnong other factors, 
the attitudes of mothers and fathers of 
49 university children toward discipline. 


She found that the mothers and fath- 
ers did not differ significantly in their 
philosophy of discipline except in ex- 
plaining to the child the reason for the 
discipline he received. Reportedly, 
mothers tended to explain more often 
than fathers. Differences in parental re- 
striction and severity of discipline be- 
tween mothers and fathers was neglig- 
ible. Mothers allowed the child to have 
his own way more often than fathers. 
Fathers tended to deprive the child of 
privileges and pleasures as a form of 
punishment less often than mothers. 
Mothers tended to be more affectionate 
and yielding than fathers. 


Symonds (8) in an effort to find evi- 
dence of dominance and submission in 
twenty-eight parent pairs, found that 
in many instances one parent, usually 
the wife, held a dominant position in 
the family. He found it not uncommon 
that the dominant parent exercised this 
authority over the child and spouse. The 
husband was found, generally, to as- 
sume the weaker, yielding role. 


Haynie (2), conducting a study with 
rural parents determined the relation- 
ships among pupil adjustment and par- 
ental attitudes, decision making, level 
of aspiration, protectiveness, and the re- 
lationship between mothers’ and fathers’ 
attitudes for each of these categories. 
She found that for all practical purpos- 
es, the attitudes of the mothers and 
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fathers were identical . The fathers scor- 
ed much higher for level of aspiration 
for their child than did the mothers. 


A spousal similarity in attitudes was 
reported in a study by Scott (7). The 
attitudes of farm, town and city parents 
towards self-reliance in children and at- 
titudes toward the question of adoles- 
cent freedom versus parental control 
were compared. Among other factors, 
the scores pointed to a correlation be- 
tween mothers’ and fathers’ attitudes 
— self-reliance and parental con- 
trol. 


A study by Johnson (3) comparing 
certain parental attitudes of mothers 
and fathers revealed that children were 
allowed more opportunity to express 
self-assertion by mothers than by fath- 
ers. In guiding young children in ac- 
cepting obedience, mothers and fathers 
were approximately equal. Rewarding 
for good behavior was found to be used 
more often by fathers than by mothers. 
The investigator reported a highly sig- 
nificant correlation between mothers’ 
and fathers’ scores. This finding reveal- 
ed a definite relation in their thinking 
concerning the guidance of children. 


The Sample 


Twenty-one mother-father pairs of 
children enrolled in the Nursery School 
of the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina served as a basis 
for this study. 

The age range for the mothers was 
from 28 years to 47 years of age with 
the largest number falling within the 
27-33 year age group. The mean age 
for the mothers was 34.7 years. The 
age range for the fathers was from 28 
years to 59 years with a mean age of 
40.3 years and the largest number fall- 
ing within the 34-40 age group. A skew- 
ed age distribution among the fathers 
created a difference of 5.6 years between 
the mean ages of both group of parents. 

All mothers and fathers had finished 
high school. The largest number of 
mothers, 67 per cent, had completed 
college or at least one year of graduate 
school. Likewise, the largest percent- 
age of fathers, 38 per cent, were college 
graduates or had completed one year of 
graduate study. 


The second largest group among the 
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fathers, 24 per cent, was those fathers 
having completed from four to five 
years of graduate study. The fathers 
had completed an average of one to two 
more years of schooling than the moth- 
ers.. These figures indicated that the 
educational background of the fathers 
and mothers was similar and above av- 
erage in levels attained. 


Over one half of the mothers, 56 per 
cent, reported themselves as the middle 
child in their family. Only a small num- 
ber of mothers, 6 per cent, were report- 
ed as the oldest child. Half of the fath- 
ers were the youngest child in their 
family. The remaining fathers were 
about equally divided into middle and 
oldest child categories. 

The average number of children for 
each parent pair was 2.6, with the range 
from one to four children. The period 
of parental association with a nursery 
school ranged from approximately four 
months to eight years. The average 
length of time associated with a nurs- 
ery school was approximately 4% years. 


Procedure 


The Univerity of Southern California 
Parent Attitude Survey was adminis- 
tered during home interviews to the 
twenty-one parent pairs. The survey is 
an inventory-type test formulated as a 
check list reflecting parental tendencies 
to dominate, possess, or ignore a child. 
One other subscale contains several 
miscellaneous items which pertain to 
no particular attitudinal theme. High 
scores were indicative of unfavorable 
attitudes. Low scores depicted more 
favorable attitudes toward child-rearing 
practices. 

The parental attitude subscale scores 
and the total scores of the parent pairs 
were analyzed to determine if signifi- 
cant differences existed between certain 
of their attitudes toward child-rearing 
and the degree of their score corre- 
spondence. 

Findings 

The data revealed that no significant 
differences existed between the total 
scores and the subscale scores of the 
mother-father pairs. As is shown in 
Table I there was a high degree of re- 
lationship between the total scores of 
the parent pairs. This indicated that 
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among the mother-father pairs, the 
wives of the fathers having higher total 
scores and those of fathers having lower 
total scores tended to have correspond- 
ing higher or lower scores also. It should 
be noted that the same approximate 
degree of intentness to dominate a child 
was shared by marriage partners. There 
was a slight, although negligible rela- 
tionship between an increase in age and 
more unfavorable parental atitudes 
among fathers. 


Table 1 


DIFFERENCES AND CORRELATIONS 
AMONG THE TOTAL SCORES OF 
MOTHER-FATHER PAIRS 


r 
Dominant Subscale ________ 88 .48* 
Possessive Subscale ________ 1.50 .003 
Ignoring Subscale _________ 1.79 .33 


*Significant at .05 level 


The effects of the variables upon the 
parents’ total scores and the degree of 
their relationship were interpreted as 
follows: 

Age of parents. The age of the parents 
was not significantly associated with 
either more favorable or less favorable 
parental attitudes. Among the fathers 
there was a very slight relationship be- 
tween an increase in age and progres- 


sively less favorable parental attitudes, 


although this relationship did not reach 
a significant level. 


Educational status. The educational 
status of the parents ranged from 
twelve to twenty-one years of schooling, 
with both mothers and fathers sharing 
this range. The number of years of 
schooling did not have a significant ef- 
fect upon the total scores of the parents. 
Among the fathers there was a slight, 
negligible relationship between a higher 
educational status and higher parental 
attitude scores. 

Ordinal position. No significant differ- 
ence was found to exist between the 
ordinal position and a higher or lower 
score. 

Number of children. A high degree of 
relationship between higher scores and 
an increased number of children was 
observed for the father group. However, 
the number of children did not signifi- 
cantly affect certain parental attitudes 
of either the mothers or the fathers. 


Association with a nursery school. The 
length of time associated with a -nurs- 
ery school did not affect the attitudes 
of the parents and there was no rela- 
tionship, other than what might occur 
by chance, between a long or short as- 
sociation with a nursery school and 
more favorable parental attitudes. 


Table 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND CORRE- 
LATIONS OF FATHERS’ AND MOTHERS’ 
TOTAL SCORES AND VARIABLES 


F Tau 
Coefficient 

Age of Fathers -79 .23 

Age of Mothers .37 

Education of Father ______ 1.40 .24 

Education of Mother ______ 81 -.10 

Ordinal position of Father. 1.89 -.20 

Ordinal position of Mother’ .75 .02 
Number of Children 

1.18 .33* 
Number of Children 

.52 -.02 


Fathers’ Association 

with Nursery School __ 1.97 -.08 
Mothers’ Association 

with Nursery School _.___.93 -.20 
*Significant at the .05 level 


Discussion 


The data indicated that there were no 
significant differences between the 
mean scores of the fathers and those of 
the mothers either on any of the four 
subscales or on the total scores. This 
would seem to indicate that the moth- 
ers’ attitudes, as a group, did not seem 
to differ much from the fathers’ atti- 
tudes as a group. When the scores of 
the individual pairs were correlated, 
there was a significant relation between 
the scores in regard to the trait of dom- 
inance and the total scores. In the Ig- 
noring and Miscellaneous subscales, al- 
though not statistically significant, 
there was a fairly high relationship be- 
tween the mother-father pairs on each. 
There seemed to be a fairly high degree 
of correspondence generally between 
the scores of individual parent pairs ex- 
cept in regard to the possessive sub- 
scale. 

As a group the factors of age, educa- 
tion, ordinal position, number of chil- 
dren, and association with a nursery 
school did not seem to affect the atti- 
tudes significantly in this sample. The 
fact that there were pairs may have 
been responsible for this trend. For ex- 
ample, the length of association with 
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the nursery school would be the same 
for the fathers and mothers. In regard 
to relationships indicated by these fac- 
tors, tau coefficients were generally not 
significant. 

The findings in this investigation 
would suggest, then, that in a middle 
class group of relatively sophisticated 
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parents who send their children to nurs- 
ery school, the fathers and mothers 
tend to have similar attitudes toward 
child-rearing practices, and these atti- 
tudes seem not to be affected by factors 
of age, ordinal position, number of chil- 
dren in the family and association with 
nursery school by the parent. 
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Early Schooling Re-examined 
ALICE BURNETT and JOAN PLATOFF 


Working with young women students 
in the child study program at Finch 
College stimulated our interest in the 
content of the student’s own memories 
of their first experience in school. We 
knew that many of the college girls had 
attended nursery schools, fifteen to 
twenty years ago, during the period of 
World War II. 

Finch College maintains a laboratory 
nursery school where most of the stu- 
dents who major in child study partici- 
pate in the work with children. 


During the past academic year (1960- 
61) approximately twenty-five students 
were nursery school participants and 
twenty-one other students studied child 
development. A few of these young 
women planned to teach, but the ma- 
jority did not have this professional 
goal. Generalizing broadly, the students 
come from financially secure homes. At 
one time Finch was a “finishing school” 
and little emphasis was placed on ca- 
reers or preparation for a period of em- 
ployment before marriage. 


Students in Transition 


Many Finch students are in a transi- 
tion period from childhood to adult- 
hood. As teachers interested in per- 
sonality development, we were curious 
about their earlier transition from home 
to school. We knew that all of the 
participants in the nursery school pro- 
gram had either nursery or kindergar- 
ten school experiences. We wondered 
just what memories were reactivated 
by the renewed contact with young 
children, or by their study of young 
children. 

As teachers of the nursery school 
children and instructors in the college, 
we have considerable responsibility for 
guiding student learning as well as 
maintaining an active, sound program 
for children. Through the various inter- 
actions of instructor-college student, 
teacher-child, student-child, and teach- 
er-student-child we have found the na- 
ture or quality of the college student’s 
response striking. 

For instance, these late adolescents 
identify very strongly with the chil- 
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Mrs. Burnett and Miss Platoff were teachers in the 
Finch College Nursery School, New York City, when 
this survey was made. 


dren—usually with an individual child 
—rather than with teachers or mothers, 
and seem to become emotionally in- 
volved with the progress or problems 
of a particular child. We had some in- 
dication that these identifications were 
with the child who represented the col- 
lege student herself at about age four. 
We further wondered about the early 
school memories, particularly of those 
students who attended nursery schools, 
and wondered if some of the difficulties 
encountered by the four-year-olds were 
triggering traces of similar experiences 
undergone by our own college students. 

To gain some insight into the feel- 
ings and memories of the students we 
designed a single page questionnaire 
and administered an informal survey 
which students answered anonymously 
during ten to fifteen minutes of regular 
class session. Our direction was clear 
that “whatever first came to mind” was 
a desirable written response. We were 
interested in the spontaneous, emotion- 
ally charged feeling, rather than the 
carefully worded and grammatically 
correct statements. We assured the stu- 
dents that we would share the results 
of the survey with them in their class 
groups. This sharing stimulated some 
productive and active discussion before 
the end of the semester! 

The questionnaire provided spaces for 
the students to check the type of school 
attended (private, cooperative, paroch- 
ial or public); the length of the school 
day, and the year or years of attend- 
ance. 


Three questions were posed: 


1) What do you remember? 

2) What did you learn? 

3) Would you send your own 
child to a nursery school? 
(Yes or no) Why? 


Six who began school in first grade 
at five or six years of age did not re- 
spond. We noted that none of these 
students who started school in Grade 
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I was interested in participating in the 
college nursery school. 

Thirty-two students, below senior 
level, completed the questionnaire for 
this survey The majority (twenty-one) 
attended nursery schools in the period 
from 1943-47. Eleven started public or 
private kindergartens during the World 
War II period. 

Nursery schools attended were usually 
privately or parochially sponsored. Only 
one student indicated that she attended 
a public nursery school; another indi- 
cated that hers was a cooperative nurs- 
ery school—she knew, for it was held 
in her home basement! Since no other 
student remembered her mother’s par- 
ticipation in the program, this was like- 
ly the only parent cooperative school 
represented. Only one all-day kinder- 
garten was noted, while there was equal 
division between all and half-day nurs- 
ery school programs. (One respondent 
overlooked this last item.) 


Emotional Quality Remembered 


For this particular exploration there 
is no significant difference in response 
material between students who went to 
school all-day, and those who went only 
half-day. The nature of the questions 
did not elicit such information. The 
emotional quality of relationships was 
remembered, rather than the length of 
time, although the all-day group includ- 
ed more comments about napping, fre- 
quently including some negative over- 
tone. “I hated to go and have a nap, 
but didn’t dare begin yelling about it 
in front of my friends,” for instance. 

Responses regarding what is remem- 
bered varied from single comments to 
two or three separate items. Three stu- 
dents had vague impressions: “a group 
of children, small surroundings, and 
noises,” “sitting at a long table,” and 
“there were rabbits at school and we 
had rest hour on canvas cots.” People 
are apparently remerr'ered less than 
activities or happenings. The bus driv- 
er is, by implication, as important as the 
teacher—he is mentioned by two stu- 
dents and only two remembered the 
teacher or director! 

In general, happy or pleasant activi- 
ties are mentioned. These include: 
swinging, music, dancing, eating, learn- 
ing to tie shoes, hand or foot plaster-of- 
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paris prints, “the fact that I went to 
school,” and “always making something 
to take home.” 


Reflection of discomfort or fear comes 
from several comments. One student’s 
brother and a little girl “climbed so 
high in a tree that the fire department 
had to come.”-A fallen block caused 
one girl’s finger to bleed. Misbehaving 
children on a bus were threatened by 
the driver that they would have to walk 
home—“I couldn’t figure out how I 
would do it.” Evidently teacher’s fear 
of contagion contributed to the follow- 
ing memories: “being sent home every 
other day for a naturally red throat,” 
and “they thought I had mumps, but 
I just had my hair cut!” 


Resistant or negative behavior is also 
strong in lasting impression. “If we 
were good we could sleep outside—I al- 
ways slept inside.” “Being made to 
drink milk, but I still hate it.” “Want- 
ing to paint and make a mess, so I could 
clean it up.” “Being the last one who 
could tie my shoes—I could tie every- 
one else’s.” 


These students now tend to reflect 
amusement at their own negative be- 
havior or resistance to routines. One 
wrote, “I was a terrible child, always 
doing something bad!” A _ generous 
comment added, “I don’t believe the 
teachers ever studied psychology.” 


Something Learned 


There is overlapping in the responses 
to learning and remembering. This may 
be a reflection of the unspecified con- 
tent learning in early childhood. In 
spite of the lack of identified learning, 
there is general agreement that some- 
thing was learned. One student indi- 
cated that all was too simple, another 
answered the question with her own 
question mark., Games, music (piano 
lessons, singing, dancing) and creative 
activities (painting, coloring, or “arts 
and crafts”) were frequently mention- 
ed. Some individual response items in- 
cluded: “puzzle skills,” “sexual differ- 
ences,” French (“but I don’t remember 
much now”) and singing “Good Morn- 
ing Little Yellow Bird.” Several stu- 
dents reflected social learning from be- 
ing with other adults and playing with 
children. 
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In answer to the third question— 
Would you send your child to nursery 
school?—the majority answered “yes.” 
Four students mentioned reservations: 
if there were plenty of playmates near- 
by, the likelihood is that they would 
not consider nursery school necessary 
or important. One student indicated 
that her decision would depend on the 
child, another felt everything which 
could be taught at school could be bet- 
ter handled at home .This was the 
most negative of all the responses, but 
the student did not come right out and 
say she would not send her child to a 
nursery school. 

All of those students who formerly 
attended nursery schools answered 
“yes” to this question. Seventeen, un- 
qualifiedly so; four indicated the above- 
mentioned reservations. 

Of the kindergarten group, there were 
eight “yes” and one “no” response. Two 
students changed the question to read 
“kindergarten” instead of “nursery 
school.” Of these two, one was very 
positive about the benefit of kinder- 
garten; the other said that she would 
not send her child to a public kinder- 
garten—“a progressive, private school 
maybe.” 

This respondent’s total questionnaire 
included the following answers: Re- 
member—“ seeing a male body for the 
first time—and being embarrassed and 
somewhat repelled by the incident.” 
Learn—“nothing. Everything was too 
simple, not challenging.” 

It is interesting to note that while 
there is sacrifice and choice involved 
regarding nursery schools—they all 
cost something, and there are a variety 
of sponsorships—these students reflect- 
ed no reservations or qualifications 
about a nursery school itself. It ap- 
pears that the assumption is made that 
any nursery school is all right—as well 
as any nursery school teacher. 

Some student opinion is likely revis- 


ed by study and observation in the nurs- 
ery school where teachers and exper- 
iences are not the same, nor, perhaps 
as highly charged as those remembered. 
The majority of reasons given for the 
decision to send one’s own child to nurs- 
ery school fall in the category of social 
relations. Student expressions included: 
“provide playmates,” “help him adjust 
to other children,” “to be with others,” 
or “work in a group.” 


Many comments indicated that nurs- 
ery school could be expected to provide 
a foundation for easier adjustment to 
later schooling. Some responses includ- 
ed an idea that children could learn or 
be taught some desirable, although un- 
specified, traits; the “mother could en- 
joy her morning;” or the “mother or 
maid could get a rest” with the child 
in nursery school. 


Positive Regard 


After considerable detailed study of 
the responses, we are impressed not 
only with many individual statements, 
but with the general positive regard for 
early entrance in school. No response 
reflected a feeling of rejection from 
home. There is nothing in this mater- 
ial that relates to the fact that it was 
wartime. One respondent stated a feel- 
ing of “not liking it (nursery school),” 
and two reflect separation problems— 
crying or not wanting to leave home at 
first. Even students who had negative 
memories are not influenced to the point 
of refusing to consider nursery school- 
ing for their own future children. 


It is significant that the majority of 
Finch students interested in work with 
young children were themselves in- 
volved in school experiences before 
first grade. The over-all question of 
experiences in early childhood which 
might have a positive influence on de- 
veloping future teachers is a vital one, 
and one, as yet, relatively unexplored. 


How the child sees himself depends in a very real sense upon the experiences 
he has had and how his own special needs have been satisfied. If he feels loved 
and respected by other people, he learns to like himself. With confidence in 
what he can become, limitations are easier to accept. With freedom to be himself, 
he is better able to appreciate others. With faith in people, including himself, 
he is not afraid to grow. Norma R. Law in Good Living for Young Children, 


New York State Council for Children. 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


Editorial comment has been inter- 
jected from time to time during the life 
of the “Let’s Talk Legislation” section 
of the Journal. Since preparation of 
copy for this issue concludes the writer’s 
service to NANE in this capacity, it may 
be considered appropriate to depart 
from the factual reporting of legislative 
news, and to close, instead, with an ex- 
pression of views regarding the indi- 
vidual’s role in legislation. 


President Glenn Hawkes, then vice- 
president of the NANE, at the 1957 bi- 
ennial conference of that organization, 
said: “Legislative work is one of the 
most important functions of our na- 
tional organization.” 


We subscribe to this belief, but we 
would add that legislative work cannot 
be carried on effectively by national, 
nor by state organizations, nor by legis- 
lative committees and legislative chair- 
men, unless each member as a respons- 
ible citizen assumes his obligation to 
do something about legislation. 


Legislation must be thought of in its 
broadest sense as affecting everyone. 
More knowledge must be acquired about 
what goes into the making of laws 
which so influence our daily living. 
Members of the teaching profession, as 
well as the citizenry in general, must 
believe that it is essential to good legis- 
lation that all be concerned with legis- 
lation. 

The job of law-making cannot rest en- 
tirely upon the legislators, nor upon 
those delegated by organizations to 
serve as legislative chairmen or legis- 
lative representatives. Every person is 
affected, directly and indirectly, by al- 
most every measure which is finally 
enacted into law. Law-making, then, 
becomes a matter of individual re- 
sponsibility—a matter of concern to ev- 
ery citizen. 

There are many answers to the often- 
asked question, “But what can I do 
about legislation?” Here are a few sug- 
gestions, gleaned from the experiences 
of those who have become fascinated 
by the challenge of legislative work: 


Read the legislative news in your 
local daily newspapers. 
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Select one or more of the legisla- 
tive issues that interest you most. 


Find out as much about the mea- 
sure, when introduced, as you can— 
the bill number and the committee 
to which the bill has been referred. 
These committees have life-and- 
death power to “do-pass”, table or 
kill a bill at any one of the numer- 
ous committe hearings. 


Analyze the bill. Many bills are 
of a technical nature. The words 
and meaning of the bill may not be 
written to the same tune. What does 
the author of the bill want to ac- 
complish? What have the various 
interest groups, studying the pros 
and cons of the measure, discovered 
about its actual intent, and effect 
upon the community, if enacted? 


Use available resource materials 
issued by professional and other or- 
ganizations for the purpose of pro- 
viding information. 


Keep in touch with the legislative 
chairman or social action commit- 
tee of your own professional organi- 
zation, church, club, civic group or 
union. This serves the dual pur- 
pose of extending your interest in 
a specific measure to others, and 
makes it possible for you to gain 
the knowledge and backing of those 
who are working toward a mutual 
goal. 


Follow the progress of “your” bill. 
Find out when it is_to be heard in 
committee. It’s worth a trip to your 
state capitol, even if you haven’t a 
bill “in the works.” 


Make your interest in specific 
bills known to your legislators, state 
and national. 


Work through your legislative 
representative when you can. 


Follow the suggestions in avail- 
able organizational publications 
when planning your approach to 
legislators. 
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The following incident occurred on a 
recent election day, early in the morn- 
ing, in an unnamed community in Cal- 
ifornia. “I’ve read this booklet telling 
about the propositions, but I can’t make 
heads or tails of the arguments, so I’m 
just voting ‘no’ on everything,” was a 
comment overheard while standing in 
line at the polls. 


Perhaps it was encouraging that there 
was a line of citizens interested enough 
to turn out to vote at 7 am. And per- 
haps this comment is an extreme ex- 
ample of the uninformed citizen, but it 
is just possible that there were at least 
a few others among the 50 million vot- 
ers across the nation who hadn’t taken 
the time nor put forth the effort to delve 
into the “story behind the story” on is- 
sues before taking advantage of that 
cherished prerogative—the right to 
vote. 

But intelligent voting, we believe, in- 
volves more than just reading a book- 
let. It means developing and taking a 
continued interest in public affairs; it 
means becoming familiar with all avail- 
able facts (granted, this isn’t easy) on 
issues; it means knowing about the vot- 
ing records of incumbent legislators, 
and about the past activities, as well as 
campaign promises, of aspirants to of- 
fice; it means following up on legisla- 
tion adopted or candidates elected to 
determine the ultimate effect of the 
vote. 


Will you ask yourself: 


Do I know the name of the as- 
semblyman from my district? The 
senator? 


What are the past records of the 
candidates who were re-elected? - 


How do the newcomers stand on 
important issues affecting children, 
the schools, the people at large? 


How will these many, many pro- 
posals pertaining to education affect - 
the children now in school, and the 
thousands who will be added to our 
child population in the next ten 
years? 


What we are saying here is that laws 
can be implemented only by the educa- 
tion of people. It is the responsibility 
of the individual to educate himself and 
others. Some people think the concern 
of teachers—of a professional organiza- 
tions such as the NANE—should be con- 
fined to educational processes and prob- 
lems. But if we see our responsibility 
as members of the teaching profession 
in relation to tho whole of education, 
we cannot help but realize that legis- 
lation is our responsibility. The legis- 
lators may appear to have the leading 
roles in the legislative scene, but we 
must become the supporting cast rather 
than the passive audience; we may even 
need to do some important directing— 
perhaps behind the scenes. We can’t 
turn our backs on the play for who 
knows but what those who have the 
lead roles may arrive at solutions to the 
issues at hand in ways that will affect 
us long after the curtain has been rung 
down at the end of the run? 


In conclusion, keep thinking, talking, 
working for good legislation for chil- 
dren! And an oversize THANK YOU to 
each and every one of our many corres- 
pondents, who, over the years, through 
their interest and contributions, have 
enhanced the effectiveness of NANE’s 
legislative activities. 


THERESA S. MAHLER 


We need all our wisdom, insight and skill to help children from the very be- 
ginning of their lives to use and enjoy their human potential, at their own 
tempo, without undue pressure or haste. To accelerate a child’s learning beyond 
what he can cope with normally is of no greater advantage to him or to any- 
one else than it would be to accelerate his pulse or his heartbeat. The inner 
process by which we learn is infinitely intricate and awe-inspiring. Let us not 
presume to treat it in any hurried, mechanized or arbitrary way but rather to 
respect, wonder at and encourage it through skill, understanding and devotion. 
Cornelia Goldsmith in Good Living for Young Children, New York State Coun- 


cil for Children. 
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Time Out for Reading . . 


Favorite Books of Children 


Eliot-Pearson Alumnae Association, Med- 
ford, Mass., 1960. $1.00. 


This bibliography for nursery school 
and kindergarten teachers is unique in 
its basis for selection of the books in- 
cluded. It lists those most consistently 
asked for by children. 

It presents the recommendations of 
experienced teachers “who know that 
these are the kind of books children like 
to look at, listen to, laugh over, think 
about, figure out, and talk about to- 
gether.” 

Age interests are indicated, and the 
classification of subject matter into sev- 
en broad groupings helps to make this 
list a practical and useful aid for teach- 
ers. Comments selected from the ques- 
tionnaire responses of teachers summar- 
ize some of the important things to be 
considered in planning book experiences 
of value for children. 


The Education of Teachers 
G. K. Hodenfield and T. M. 
Prentice-Hall, 
$1.95. 

This book is concerned with the de- 
bate among educators about the best 
means of preparing teachers to teach. 
It summarizes the story of the cold war 
between those extremists who proclaim 
that teachers are being taught how to 
teach but not what to teach, and those 
who believe that if you really know 
how to teach you can teach anything. 

It also reports on the purposes and ac- 
complishments of three conferences of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
designed to bring these factions togeth- 
er to find mutual concerns in getting 
on with the business of improving our 
schools. 


Stinnett. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Psychotherapy With Children—The 
Living Relationship 
Clark E. Moustakus. Harper and Bros., 
N.Y., 1959. $5.00. 

This is an important book for all per- 
sons engaged in or preparing for work 
in professional therapy with children 
and their parents, and for teachers who 
have had sound training in the field of 
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psychotherapy. For others it is prob- 
ably too technical. : 


The Special Child 
Harold Michal-Smith and Shulamith Ka- 
stein. New School for the Special Child, 
Bureau of Publications, 71 Columbia 
Street, Seattle 4, Washington. $5.50 plus 
35 cents for mailing. 

A compilation of papers prepared in 
connection with a conference held in 
Seattle in the summer of 1960 for “lay 
and professional personnel interested 
primarily in the training of children 
with the special disabilities in learn- 
ing which are associated with known or 
suspected brain injury.” 

The authors have attempted to com- 
municate the insights and techniques 
from their clinical experience to parents 
and teachers as well as to their own col- 
leagues. 


Sick-A-Bed 
The Children’s Guild, Inc., 3825 Green- 
spring Ave., Baltimore 11, Maryland. 
25 cents. 

An attractively organized pamphlet 
which suggests interesting and practi- 
cal ideas to provide “happy convales- 
cence for the child from two to six.” 


Pogo Primer for Parents (TV Division) 


Walt Kelly. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bu- 
reau. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., 1961. 20 cents. 


Through a cartoon approach, Mr. 
Kelly suggests guidelines for parents to 
help them work out the dilemma of how 
to fit television into the lives of their 
children. 


Group Participation Methods 
William G. Hollister. Council of Liberal 
Churches, Inc., Division of Education, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 20 cents. 
From the wisdom of experienced lead- 
ers this small but useful pamphlet sug- 
gests specific ways of providing the kind 
of group climate and leadership skills 
which assure successful group exper- 


iences. 
POLLY McVICKAR 


ELIZABETH WOODS 


November, 1961 
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A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond $ .35 
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by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 40c each)___._____-______.___ $ .45 
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Nursery School Before and After 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 
by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each)______ $ 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 
(50 or more copies 3c each) ___________ $ 
Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 
(20 or more copies 40c each) seater $ .45 
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$ 


What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each) 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each) 
Water, Sand and Mud as Play Materials, by David B. Friedman, M.D., 

Dorothy Colodny, M.D., Mary Burnett and T. D. Cutsforth 
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This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with 
each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
155 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Name ____ Date 
Address 
City. Zone State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Its purpose is twofold. First to provide a medium for advancement and en- 


couragement of the purpose of nursery 
and like means of endeavor. 


education through meetings, publications 


Second, to provide a means whereby those who are interested in nursery edu- 
cation can, as an organized group, cooperate with other agencies concerned with 


the education and well-being of young 


children. 


The National Association for Nursery Education believes that the interests of 
young children may be served most effectively through the combined efforts 
of groups organized at the local, state, regional and national levels. 


The following groups are affiliated with the NANE: 


American Council of Parent Cooperatives, 
Birmingham, Michigan 

Arizona Association for Nursery Education 

Association for Nursery Schools—Chicago 

Austin Pre-School Association, Austin, Texas 

Baltimore Association for Pre-School 
Education 

Bergen County Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Boston Association for Nursery Education 

Buffalo Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education : 

California Association for Nursery Education 

Capital District Chapter New York State 
Association for Nursery Education 

Central Chapter—New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education 

Cleveland Association for Nursery Education 

Dept. of Early Childhood Education at 
Florida A. & M. University 

Early Childhood Education—Council of New 
York City 

Essex-Hudson Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Hartford Association for Nursery Education, 
Connecticut 

Houston Area Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, Texas 

Iowa Association'for Nursery Education 

Ithaca Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

Kansas Pre-School Association 

Lafayette Pre-School Teachers’ Association, 
Louisiana 

Lakeshore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools, 
Montreal, Canada 

Mid-Fairfield Pre-School Association, 
Connecticut 

Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 

Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education 

Minnesota Preschool Educational Association 


If your local, state or regional group 
zation, write for information on group 


Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 

Morris-Union Chapter of the New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Nassau-Suffolk Council for Nursery 
Education,, New York 

New England Association for Nursery 
Education 

New York State Association for Nursery 
Education 

Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative 
Schools 

Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 

Oregon Association for Nursery Education 

Phoenix College Child Study Club 

Potomac Association for Cooperative 
Teachers, Maryland 

Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit 

Pre-School Education Council of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, Seattle 

Rhode Island Association for Nursery 
Education 

Rochester Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

St. Louis Nursery Education Council 

South Dakota State College—Dept. Child 
Development 

South Fairfield Association for Nursery 
Education, Connecticut 

Syracuse Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 

Utah Association for Nursery Education 

Virginia Association for Early Childhood 
Education 

Nursery School Council, New 

or 

Western Massachusetts Association for 
Nursery Education 

Worcester Area Association for Nursery 
Education, Massachusetts 


is not affiliated with the national organi- 
affiliation. Address: 


The National Association for Nursery Education 


155 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


Name of 


Name of person requesting information_ 


Address 


Relationship to above organization 
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